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R. THOMAS has lost no time in unfolding his 
M plans for dealing with unemployment. The 
first batch, as he explained to the House on 
Wednesday, includes a considerable road programme; 
railway improvements in the shape of new engines, 
sidings and stations—and sleepers of British steel 
instead of imported timber; a new Waterloo Bridge; 
the appointment of Trade Commissioners overseas and 
the extension of the Export Credits scheme; and the 
further development of afforestation, land drainage and 
fisheries. Presently there will follow more reconstruc- 
tion on the railways, dock and harbour works, projects 
for Empire development, and State assistance for the 
starting of factories in distressed areas. Mr. Thomas 
adopted a cautious, though hopeful, tone; he did not 
believe, he said, in any short cuts, but he asked for 
approval for the results of his three weeks’ thinking. 
This he got, though it was not very enthusiastically 
expressed. Mr. Maxton was disappointed; Mr. Lloyd 
George found nebulousness as well as timidity in the 
proposals. Mr. Churchill thought them ‘“ moderate 
and sensible,” and promised the general support of his 
party in carrying them out. But Mr. Churchill—who 
seems to be alone among the Conservatives in the 
House in not feeling downhearted—coupled this with 
a bellicose warning to the Government to keep within 
the bounds of “ the capitalist system of civilisation.” 


The moment they begin to toy with Socialism, out 
they go! 








* * * 


Meanwhile, the Conservative Party in the country is 
gtavely exercised about its soul as well as the loss of its 
Seats. Inquiries are demanded into who killed Cock 
Robin on May 30th, and angry fingers are pointed at 


Mr. Baldwin, at the Central Office, at Lord Rothermere 
and Lord Beaverbrook. But surely it is not a question 
of a person, or an organisation, or a newspaper. The 
sins of each or all of these may have helped to lose votes, 
but they do not account for the débdcle of the General 
Election. The plain truth is that Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government was thoroughly played out, and the elec- 
torate was sick of its policy at home and abroad. The 
cry of “ Safety First ’’ was no doubt a fatuous one to 
go to the country on; but no other name would have 
availed to hide the deplorable facts. Nor do we think 
the Conservatives will do much to revive their fortunes 
by calling themselves Unionists. ‘‘ Unionism”’ had a 
meaning in the old days of the Irish struggles, but what 
meaning has it now? ‘ More union of classes,” says 
Mr. Garvin grandiloquently, ‘‘ more moral and economic 
union of the Empire, more union of spirit with the 
other mighty branch of the English-speaking peoples, 
more union of the world in the spirit of the League.” 
But other parties also believe in these unions, and the 
country is not likely to be taken in by such high falutin 
on the part of the Conservatives. Nor do the Liberals 
show much keenness to respond to Mr. Garvin’s pathetic 
appeal to join with the ‘‘ Unionists” in a ‘“ National 
Progressive Party ’’! The Conservative Party doubtless 
wants fresh blood, new ideas, and a live policy; but it 
will not get these by playing with words. 
* * * 

It is evident from cautious dispatches from 
Washington that the American press and _ public 
expected some announcement upon naval armaments, 
of a more or less definite nature, after the informal 
conversations between Mr. MacDonald and General 
Dawes. Both the White House and the State 
Department continue to encourage the correspon- 
dents in their optimism, but it seems only too 
probable that Congress will adjourn before there is 
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anything definite to report. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Times, in recording the impression 
made by the King’s Speech and the Prime Minister’s 
opening statement in Parliament, calls attention to two 
important aspects of the American situation—first, 
the insistence of the Big Navy group upon the view that 
a Labour Government is no different from a Conservative 
Government in any matter affecting British sea power, 
and secondly, the renewed agitation by Senator Borah 
on behalf of an antecedent agreement upon maritime 
law, the rights of neutrals, and the freedom of the seas. 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, the Times corre- 
spondent adds, that the press “is in a measure responsible 
for encouraging the belief that something dramatic and 
immediate was about to happen.” That is true, and 
unfortunate. It should be realised in England that the 
American Government, strongly supported by public 
opinion, is against the plan of another conference of the 
Naval Powers, and that President Hoover is not in a 
position to make further overtures to Great Britain. 
As the summer session of Congress draws to an end, 
it will almost certainly be found that opinion in America 
is less in favour than it was yesterday of a Hoover- 
MacDonald meeting. If agreement upon one or two 
central questions could be reached in advance, then, 
needless to say, America would be unanimous for a 
meeting in Washington before Parliament and Congress 
reassemble. 
* * * 


Now that the fears of complications with the new 
British Government are subsiding in France, French 
opinion is hardening on the question of the evacuation 
of the Rhineland, and the demand for a Committee of 
Control which will operate to France’s advantage, and 
which will therefore be highly objectionable to the 
Germans, is making itself heard more loudly every 
day. France is apparently seeking to establish a form 
of control which will be outside the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations, and which like the Ambassadors 
Conference will be dominated by a French chairman. 
We can hardly suppose that the British Government 
will acquiesce in these proposals. Inevitably, the 
evacuation of the Rhineland will be linked up with the 
ratification of the Reparations agreement. Here we 
are in a strong position. Under the Reparations 
agreement the heaviest financial sacrifices fall upon 
this country, and before ratifying an agreement which, 
in spite of her protestations, France realises is not 
unfavourable to herself, our Government should insist 
on a settlement of the Rhineland question which will 
be permanent and acceptable to all countries. 


* * * 


An extraordinary situation has arisen on the Czech- 
Hungarian frontier, where the arrest of a Czech railway 
clerk has been followed by a complete stoppage of the 
railway traffic at this point. The arrest has created 
great excitement in Prague, and the Czech press is 
clamouring for the clerk’s release and threatening in 
the event of a refusal to stop all railway communication 
between the two countries, and even to break off 
diplomatic relations. We do not suppose that Dr. Benes 
will resort to extreme measures. As in the case of 
previous incidents, a way out will be found, but for 
some days the Chancelleries of Europe will be kept 
busy settling this preposterous dispute. The affair 
itself is another alarming illustration of the high tension 
which exists on all the frontiers of the Succession 
States, and a sad reminder that, in spite of the great 
work of reconstruction accomplished in Central Europe 
during the last ten years, political stability is far from 


| 


being achieved. The present situation, both on th. 
Czech-Hungarian and on the Jugoslav-Bulgarian border, 
is a highly dangerous one, not only to the countrie 
immediately concerned, but to the whole of Europe. 
Is it not possible for the British Government to take 
the initiative in devising some means, either through 
the League of Nations or through some other agency, of 
putting an end to incidents of this sort? 


* * * 


The record of Mr. C. P. Scott as editor for fifty-seven 
years of the Manchester Guardian is without a paralle 
in journalism. The famous daily editors of the nine. 
teenth century—such as Delane of the Times and Russel 
of the Scotsman—were the servants of the journak 
whose renown they made. Mr. Scott began, in 1879, 
with the advantage of a close kinship with the chief 
proprictor of the Guardian, and for more than twenty 
years he has been governing director of the paper, thus 
enjoying the commanding position of proprietor-editor, 
With his retirement an epoch is closed: there is in 
England no remaining example of a first-class daily 
newspaper owned and controlled by its editor, nor is 
there to-day in any country a journal identified with 
a single mind and purpose as the Guardian has been. 
In the editorial columns Mr. Seott has been brilliantly 
served by a succession of leader-writers which included 
W. T. Arnold, L. T. Hobhouse, and C. E. Montague; 
and he himself wrote far more copiously in the later 
years than in the earlier years. During and after the 
war he took into his personal charge the leader-writing 
upon certain of the predominant public questions; he 
continued writing until the day of his retirement, and 
kept up his nightly attendance at the office. He found 
the Manchester Guardian a small provincial daily. 
He developed it, throughout a period of rapid, and 
latterly revolutionary, change in journalism, with 
extraordinary steadiness and resource. No changes 
and no competition disturbed him; and in his eighty- 
third year he has the supreme satisfaction of handing 
over to his son the editorship of one of the great 
newspapers of the world. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister has now met the coalowners as 
well as the miners, and discussed with them not only 
the question of working hours in the pits, but also other 
matters concerning the reorganisation of the coal 
industry. No further announcement of what occurred 
at the interview has been published; and the King’s 
Speech does not throw much new light on the Govern- 
ment’s intentions, though it does make explicit—what 
was obvious enough before—that the Government will 
not for the present attempt any form of colliery nationali- 
sation. The coal itself probably will be transferred to 
public ownership; but national ownership of the pits 
must clearly await a more convenient season. Of all 
the matters discussed, undoubtedly that of working 
hours is the most pressing. The coalowners have 
naturally made the most of the difficulties involved In 
any immediate return to the seven hours working shift. 
That these are considerable, especially in relation to the 
necessary revision of wage-rates and piece-work prices, 
is of course generally admitted. But do they really 
amount to more than the necessity of giving adequate 
notice, and of using the interval in order to lay, if 
possible, the foundation of an international agreement 
on colliery conditions? It is imperative that the Eight 
Hours Act should be repealed ; but, when this is done, It 
will be reasonable to allow the industry a considerable 


time in which to readjust itself to the resumption of 


the old working conditions. In particular, it may be 
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undesirable to allow the actual revision of hours to 
coincide with the negotiations about wages which are 
due to take place during the next few months. 


* * * 


A good deal of capital is being made already out of 
the alleged intention of the Trades Union Congress, the 
Miners’ Federation, and other bodies to blackmail the 
Government into granting their demands for legislation 
to put right the damage done by Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends. But so far there is certainly no evidence that 
any undue pressure is being either applied or contem- 
plated. It is well within the rights of the Trades Union 
Congress to ask for the repeal of Mr. Baldwin’s Trade 
Disputes Act, or of the Miners’ Federation to ask for 
the restoration of the seven-hours’ day. The sugges- 
tion that no body outside Parliament can reasonably 
ask the Labour Government to do anything that it 
desires is obviously absurd. It is, of course, for the 
Government to make up its mind whether or not it will 
do the things that are urged upon it by outside bodies ; 
but the practice of such bodies endeavouring to persuade 
the Government to their views is as well recognised 
and as much a part of the practical working machinery 
of the British Constitution as the Cabinet itself. The 
only difference between Trade Unions and, say, 
employers’ associations in this respect is that Trade 
Unions are accustomed to conduct their affairs with a 
far greater amount of publicity than is common among 
employers’ organisations; but this publicity, so far 
from making their claims more objectionable, ensures 
that they shall be subjected to full public scrutiny. 


ey * * 


Negotiations between the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation and the operatives’ amalgamations in the 
preparing and spinning sections of the cotton industry 
broke down this week at the initial meeting between the 
parties. Almost certainly the same thing will happen 
when the weavers and manufacturers meet at the begin- 
ning of next week. The Trade Unions reject all 
proposals to reduce wages below the present level, and 
press their demand for a thorough reorganisation of the 
industry as the means of increasing its ability to pay. 
Meanwhile, the Government has announced its intention 
of instituting a full inquiry into the conditions of the 
industry, in accordance with its policy declared before 
the Election. The employers do not want this inquiry, 
which they say will not help the trade. They are fearful 
of the effects of dragging all the facts about the financial 
position of the cotton trade into the light of day, and 
Suggest that this may react on Lancashire’s prestige 
inthe eyes of the world. Possibly it may ; but the cotton 
trade has had so many chances of reforming itself 
without State intervention—and has taken none of them 
—that it seems well worth while to risk certain adverse 
effects of publicity in order to secure the beneficial 
effects of bringing public pressure to bear. Lancashire 
will lose far more prestige in the world by continuing 
in its present chaos than by having even the most 
mconvenient facts brought to light. The industry 
needs a thorough spring-cleaning ; and there seems to be 
ho way of getting this save by means of a public inquiry 
leading to the enforcement, under public auspices, of 
the necessary measures of reorganisation. In the mean- 
time, the employers, in truculent mood, are threatening 
4 lock-out in order to reduce wages; but there still 


seems to be much doubt whether they will really proceed 
to this length. 
* * * 


In London and at several other ports trouble has 
arisen over the claim that all men engaged as seamen 


must be members of the National Union of Seamen. 
This Union, it will be remembered, was expelled from 
the Trades Union Congress some years ago, chiefly as a 
result of the late Havelock Wilson’s activities in 
promoting the spread of “ non-political’? Unions in 
the coalfields. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, to which the waterside workers belong, then 
opened a special section for seamen; and bitter rivalry 
developed between the two bodies. The Seamen’s Union 
has an agreement with the shipowners under which all 
men applying for work have to sign a form—the 
notorious “ P.C.S.”—which makes them members of 
the Union. This has long been keenly resented; but 
hitherto no rival Union has been strong enough to 
stand up against the shipowners’ embargo. The Marine 
Workers’ Union, which stood out for some years, was 
defeated some time ago; and thereafter the N.USS. . 
had matters all its own way. The entry of the Transport 
Workers’ Union into the struggle marks a new phase; 
for now the dockers are refusing to unload vessels 
whose crews have been discharged for refusing to join 
the N.U.S. The port employers protest against this 
action as a breach of pledges against sympathetic 
strikes given in 1926; but it is almost impossible to 
expect the dockers to refrain from taking action if 
their fellow-members are to be discharged for refusing 
to join a rival organisation. The provisions of “* P.C.S.,” 
which make the employers the recruiting sergeants of 
the Seamen’s Union, are indefensible, and ought to be 
withdrawn. Otherwise, there seems to be every likeli- 
hood of serious and continuing troubles at the ports. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : In the Free State we 
are marching towards Gaelicisation in seven-league 
boots, the only drawback being that the faster we go 
the further does the goal recede. Hot as the pace has 
been, Ministers have decided that it is not yet good 
enough, and by way of speeding things up, a Bill has 
been introduced which, in addition to increasing the 
grant to Galway College by £16,000 a year, reserves 
all future appointments to Irish speakers with the 
object of establishing a really Gaelic university. Most 
people know that the scheme is mere eyewash, akin, as 
one sardonic Gael puts it, to equipping a sinking trawler 
with a brand-new petrol engine. Inside the last eight 
years millions have been spent on teaching Irish, yet 
it is admittedly difficult to find good elementary text 
books, and nothing has been done in the way of providing 
the language with a modern scientific terminology such 
as is essential if university students are to be instructed 
through its medium. Even were this difficulty overcome, 
the fact remains that, as an Irish-speaking member of 
the Dail complained this week, children cram the 
language in class, but “‘ leave it at the school door,” 
and we are as far as ever from making it the speech of 
the home. Worse still, native speakers who might 
have been expected to enter gleefully into their heritage 
are clearing out of the country in even larger numbers 
than under the British regime, for so far, the lion’s share 
of the prizes and profit has been collared by the class 
known as “ synthetic Gaels.” Recently the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin declared that one of the effects 
of the Gaelicising process has been to create a new Irish 
Ascendancy. Dr. Gregg is right in this, but wrong in 
his assumption that this Ascendancy is dangerous only 
to members of his faith. As a matter of fact, Catholics 
in the mass have more reason to fear the dictatorship of 
Irish speakers than Protestants, who are out of the 
running in any case, and there are signs that some of these 
Catholics may pluck up courage to make a stand against 
the farce of a Gaelic university. 
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THE KING’S SPEECH 


RUDENCE is not a quality which is generally 
p attributed to the Labour Party by its opponents. 
But it bulks so large in the King’s Speech that 
Tory commentators are hard put to it to find anything 
to make a noise about. The most serious charge against 
it is that it is vague—and that, in so far as it is true, 
can hardly be considered serious at all, for the outlines 
sketched this week are bound to be filled in before long. 
Disappointment is, no doubt, greatest in the Govern- 
ment’s own Left wing, who apparently hoped for a 
programme coloured a less pale pink. But obviously 
Mr. MacDonald is not in a position in which he can safely 
play at “ Socialism in our time,” and to go cautiously 
now may be the best way to avoid the relegation of 
Socialism to the Greek Kalends. In any case, it is 
clear that Mr. Maxton and his friends, despite the 
amendment they have put down, do not wish at this 
stage to set the houseon fire. For they, like everyone 
else, will agree with the Prime Minister that there are 
two dominating questions to be dealt with—unemploy- 
ment and peace—and in dealing with these, the Govern- 
ment must be able to count on the loyalty of its own 
supporters as well as on the goodwill of the Opposition. 
Prudence and conciliation are imposed on Mr. MacDonald 
first, as he himself frankly admitted on Tuesday, by the 
fact that he is in a minority in Parliament, and secondly, 
by the magnitude of the issues at stake. 

But the moderation of the Labour programme does 
not mean thinness. It is, on the contrary, a decidedly 
fat programme, with more in it than can easily be carried 
through in a single session, especially if opposition 
develops as it very well may on certain of its proposals, 
When it is dissected, it falls into three main parts. 
There is work of repair or of destruction—the undoing 
of things that Mr. Baldwin’s Government ought not 
to have done or the doing of things that they refused 
todo. There is constructive work to be undertaken for 
the remedying of social discontents at home and for the 
strengthening of peace abroad. And there are explora- 
tions of problems for which no party has yet found 
the right solution. Under the first head come the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1927 and the miners’ Eight Hours 
Act of 1926, the ratifying of the Washington Convention, 
the re-establishment of relations with Russia, the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland, the signing of the Optional Clause 
for arbitration of international disputes, the pushing 
of plans for disarmament. Of the constructive work, 
the most urgent is, of course, what Mr. Thomas and his 
assistants are already busied in, the plans for solving the 
unemployment problem. But there are other measures 
(several of which will have a bearing on that problem) 
of great importance—-the long delayed Factories Bill, 
new housing and slum-clearance Bills, an amendment of 
the Pensions Act, and a scheme for the reorganisation 
of the mining industry. The explorations comprise a 
Royal Commission on Liquor, and inquiries into the 
iron and steel and the cotton trades and into electoral 
law. This last is quaintly referred to in the Speech as an 
‘examination of the experiences of the election,” and it 
apparently includes everything relevant to the subject, 
from University votes to Mr. Lloyd George’s monster 
fund. 


ee 


Taken as a whole, this is a start on which the Gover. 
ment—and the country—are to be congratulated, 
Omissions can, no doubt, be found in it which one o 
another section of social reformers—to say nothing of 
Socialists in a hurry — will regret. We ourselves fing 
one very regrettable omission; there is no reference to 
the raising of the school age. This is the more surprising 
since the raising of the school age is a step on which 
not only the whole of the Labour Party, but practically 
all the Liberals and a great many Conservatives are 
agreed, and which is important from the point of view 
of dealing with unemployment as well as on educational 
grounds. We hope that Sir Charles Trevelyan will take 
the earliest opportunity of telling us that the “com. 
mittee of inquiry’ announced by Mr. Thomas is not 
going to pigeon-hole so imperative areform. Apart from 
this, the programme has the merits of putting first 
things first and of avoiding the temptation to make 
airy promises that might lead to disappointment and 
disaster. It has the advantage that its authors are 
fresh and keen, with a body of supporters behind them 
who are equally keen, and the further advantage of 
being so framed that it should, on most points at least, 
command the cheerful backing of the Liberals. Even 
Mr. Baldwin has smiled faintly on it. 


But Mr. Baldwin’s benignity and his assurance that 
there will be “no factious opposition ’”? do not mean 
that the Government is going to lie indefinitely on a 
bed of roses. There are matters of contention which 
are likely to put them to a severe test. The Conserva- 
tives will, we suppose, acquiesce pretty readily in the rati- 
fication of the Washington Convention, in the Factories 
Bill, in the signing of the Optional Clause, in leaving 
the Rhineland, and probably with some grumbling in 
the resumption of relations with the Bolsheviks. They 
will not quarrel with the Prime Minister’s efforts for 
Anglo-American friendship, nor with the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s efforts for the reduction of armaments. The 
obstacles there are more likely to be outside than inside 
the country. Nor should Mr. Thomas have any great 
difficulty with his unemployment schemes. But there 
are industrial and fiscal questions which are certain to 
rally the Tories to a stiff resistance. The first and most 
obvious of these is the undoing of their Trade Disputes 
Act. With sufficient Liberal support—which we should 
have thought would be forthcoming—that Act could be 
repealed, as we argue on another page of this issue 
that it ought to be. But the King’s Speech promises 
only a “‘ measure to remedy the situation created ” by 
it—that is to say, an amendment which will leave some 
relic of this monument of Tory panic. We hope that 
the relic will be no more than a museum specimen, and 
yet enough to satisfy or at least to take the edge off the 
temper of Mr. Baldwin and his friends. 

More serious, if only because the case is more compli- 
cated, will be the struggle over the mining industry. 
The danger of a clash between the Government and the 
Miners’ Federation on the Eight Hours Act seems now 
to have been averted by the inclusion of the hours 
question in a general scheme of reorganisation. On 
this we may confidently expect a battle royal. The 
Labour Government, though it may, and evidently will, 
stop short of nationalisation of the industry, cannot 
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merely tinker with the problem. It must go the whole 
length of the Samuel Commission and, we should 
imagine, a little farther—to the extent, that is, of 
enforcing amalgamations. And the Conservative Oppo- 
sition, though they may have learnt something in the 
last year or two, as well as in the General Election, will 
presumably feel bound to resist the building of this 
half-way house to Socialism. But the Liberals, if we 
read the signs aright, will side with the Labour Party, 
and in that case the house will be built. 

Behind all this stands the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
waiting to butcher the ewe lamb of Conservatism—the 
Safeguarding duties. The lamb is respited for a few 
months, but the Election would seem to have sealed 
its fate, for there was no difference of opinion on this 
point between Labour and Liberals. On anything else 
that Mr. Snowden may have up his sleeve for his Budget 
it is too early as yet to speculate. It seems fairly safe, 
however, to make this general prediction—that he will 
be bound to impose some taxation which the Conserva- 
tives will oppose, but which will have the approval of 
the Liberals, unless they are at loggerheads with the 
Government on other grounds. But at present there 
is no sign of any disturbance in their camp, and the 
Government can buckle to its first session’s work with 
good hope. 


THE CASE FOR REPEALING THE 
TRADE DISPUTES ACT OF 1927 


NY proposal by an incoming Government to repeal 
A an Act passed by its predecessor needs special 
justification. It is, on the whole, a sound instinct 
that causes all such proposals to be scrutinised with excep- 
tional care; for the success of the British parliamentary 
system has come to depend largely on the readiness of rival 
parties to accept the fait accompli, and to adapt their policy 
and strategy to changing political conditions. Any student 
of politics since the Reform Act of 1832 knows that under 
Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives, the progress of 
social legislation has been, on the whole, continuous, so that 
it is extraordinarily hard to disentangle the shares of the 
rival parties in the development of our legislative code of 
to-day. In most matters, the sound principle of social 
progress is that laws may be amended, but not repealed, 
when a new Government comes to power. 

This principle, however, depends for its validity on the 
existence of an underlying continuity of policy. Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Governments have not, as a rule, needed 
to repeal each other’s measures, because they have been able 
so to adapt them as to make them fit in with their own views. 
At the back of legislative continuity, and underlying party 
differences, there has been a real body of common assumptions 
about the necessary conditions for the government of the 
country. Throughout the past century, there has been 
astonishingly little legislation that can in truth be called 
reactionary. 

The case for the complete repeal of the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1927, as well as of the Eight Hours Act of 1926, is 
that it involved a decisive breach of this unwritten law of 
British political practice. Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
set out not merely to amend the law relating to trade disputes 
and Trade Unions, in order to rectify anomalies that had 
been discovered in its working, but also definitely to undo 
the considered actions of previous Governments, and to force 
the Trade Unions back into a position from which they had 


been emancipated by previous Acts. If Mr. Baldwin had 
simply passed an Act declaring a general strike to be unlaw- 
ful, and had devised a method of doing this without setting 
up inconvenient anomalies or by implication taking away 
rights conceded by previous laws, we do not believe that a 
Labour or any other Government would be pressed for 
a repeal measure. The Trade Unions might have disliked 
it, even so; but there would have been no sufficient justifica- 
tion for proposing its repeal. The principle of continuity 
would have held good; and amendment, at the most, would 
have met the case. But this is not in the least what Mr. 
Baldwin did. Only a tiny fraction of the Act of 1927 deals 
at all with the general strike, or with matters closely 
connected with it. By far the larger part is concerned with 
quite other questions of Trade Union policy and organisation, 
and registers Tory disapproval, not of the general strike of 
1926, but of Trade Unions and Trade Union activity in the 
broadest sense. 

A mere glance at the provisions of the Act suffices to make 
this plain. The largest and most elaborate sections deal, 
despite the Act’s general title, not with the general strike, 
and not with trade disputes at all, but with the political 
activities of Trade Unionists and with the rights of Trade 
Union organisation among civil servants and municipal 
employees. Even the earlier sections, which do deal with 
trade disputes, are concerned mainly, not with any future 
general strike, but with sympathetic strikes in a far 
wider sense, and with the long-established rights of peaceful 
picketing. They are aimed not at the “ general” type of 
strike which, after 1926, is in practice unimportant, but at 
such strikes as have often occurred in the past, and been 
perfectly lawful, and are likely, unless industrial relations 
show a remarkable improvement, to occur often in the future. 
By no possible stretching of the circumstances of 1926 can 
it be held that they created the necessity, or even provided a 
plausible occasion, for the passing of the Act of 1927. 

This is, of course, no proof that the Act is either good or 
bad. Our point so far has been that, good or bad, it cannot 
be regarded as in any reasonable way arising out of the 
events of 1926. It must be judged, not in relation to approval 
or disapproval of the action then taken—about which we 
should have plenty to say if it were proposed to assign the 
entire blame for it to the Trade Unions—but strictly on its 
own merits. And, if there is no case for retaining it on the 
Statute Book as a legitimate consequence of the events of 
1926, there is still more clearly none for keeping even a single 
subsection of it on the ground that it helps towards a plain 
statement of the law or a more satisfactory adjustment of 
the relationship of Trade Unionism to the State and the 
community. 

For any lawyer except a party hack will agree that the 
Act of 1927 is almost the worst piece of draftsmanship that 
has ever found its way on to the Statute Book. By accident 
or design, it is stuffed with loose phrasings and ambiguities ; 
and these occur, not at points of minor importance, but in 
the definition of the most vital terms. What strikes or 
lock-outs does the Act forbid, and what does it leave lawful ? 
Nobody knows. What is a “ trade or industry,” to which 
a dispute must be confined if it is to escape the taint of 
illegality? Nobody knows. What is intimidation, or 
rather what is the meaning of the astonishingly loose phrases 
in which intimidation is defined? Again, nobody knows. 
Indeed, all the sections of the Act which relate at all to trade 
disputes put the law into such a condition of uncertainty 
and confusion as virtually to leave the judges a free hand to 
formulate a new code relating to trade disputes in accordance 
with their own unfettered judgments. The effect of the 
earlier statutes and of the mass of precedents based upon 
them is destroyed; and instead the judges are given carte 
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blanche for the making of a new set of laws—which they can 
do only if and as Trade Unionists are obliging enough to 
commit the acts which may then be construed into offences 
against the law. 

This charge of introducing utter confusion into the law 
applies, indeed, only to the sections dealing with trade 
disputes. The sections dealing with politics and the Civil 
Service are drafted with comparative competence; and, in 
their case, the objection lies rather against the matter than 
the manner. In respect of the political activities of Trade 
Unions, the Act of 1913 established what was commonly 
regarded as a reasonable compromise. If it had been true, 
as some Tory propagandists alleged, that this Act was not 
properly administered, and that its provisions were widely 
evaded, there would have been a case for stiffening up the 
administration and possibly for amending the law itself. 
But the charges of intimidation of reluctant Trade Unionists, 
though freely made, were practically never substantiated. 
A few isolated instances of intimidation there doubtless were ; 
but all the available evidence went to show that they were 
astonishingly few, and that in practice any genuine objector 
to the political levy was well able to “ contract-out ” without 
suffering either penalty or disadvantage. 

In face of this situation, the Tory substitution of “ con- 
tracting-in” for “ contracting-out”’ inevitably wore the 
appearance of a grossly unfair party manceuvre, designed 
above all to hamper a party consisting for the most part of 
poor men in raising the funds needed for the effective conduct 
of its election campaigns. It did, no doubt, have to some 
extent this effect ; for everyone knows that during the recent 
contest the Labour Party was exceedingly short of money. 
But even the most ardent Tory will hardly be able to discover 
in the election results the signs of a great body of Trade 
Unionists, emancipated by Mr. Baldwin from their involuntary 
thraldom to Labour, hastening in thankfulness to record their 
votes for the Conservative candidates. Section 4 of the 
Act of 1927 was in effect an extraordinarily stupid party 
manoeuvre; and there is every reason for removing it from 
the Statute Book at once. Conceivably some Trade Unions 
may prefer, instead of going back to the old practice of 
contracting-out, to keep the new practice of contracting-in. 
If any do so prefer, that is their affair, and they can be left 
with full freedom of choice. But, in any case, the legal 
insistence on contracting-in ought definitely to go. 

The sections of the Act which relate to eivil servants and 
municipal employees are not quite in the same position; for 
they deal with matters on which differences of opinion may 
legitimately exist. It is undoubtedly of vital importance 
to keep the administrative leaders of the Civil Service outside 
party politics; and it is a moot point to whom precisely 
the consequent prohibitions ought to extend. But this is 
certainly no reason for keeping section 5 in force; for, in the 
first place, the non-political character of the upper grades in 
the Civil Service was amply safeguarded already, and no 
difficulties had arisen in connection with them, and, in the 
second place, it is manifestly absurd to apply to a postman 
or a riveter or a cloakroom attendant the same rules as are 
imperative for the permanent head of a department and 
his executive assistants. Exclusions from the full rights of 
citizenship ought to be as narrow as is consistent with safety : 
the aim of Mr. Baldwin’s Act appears to be the exclusion from 
both political and Trade Union activity of as many persons 
as, by the largest stretching of phrases, it is possible to 
exclude. 

No one maintains that the law relating to Trade Unions 
was in a thoroughly satisfactory state before 1927. It was, 
indeed, confused enough before Mr. Baldwin and his friends 
rushed in to make confusion ten times worse. But the 
situation created by this Act is so fantastic, that we do not 


ce 


believe any attempt to put its anomalies and absurdities 
right by mere amendment can hope to succeed. Complete 
repeal is the necessary first step towards a considered re. 
statement of the law as a whole. In such a case, repeal 
violates no principle of British political policy. As Disraelj 
repealed the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871, s0 


Mr. MacDonald ought to repeal the Trade Disputes Act of 
1927. 


THE NEW AMERICAN QUOTAS 


N the new American immigration law, which came into 
I force on July Ist, there are two provisions that make 
the change an event of some importance for the people 
of these islands. The British quota is almost doubled, 
being raised from, in round numbers, 34,000 to 65,000, 
while the quota from the Irish Free State is reduced by 
40 per cent., from 28,000 to 18,000. These figures alone are 
sufficient to illustrate the curious dilemma into which the 
Government of the United States has been thrown by the 
legislative success, on the whole unexpected, of the politicians 
and Nordic propagandists who, during the past ten years, 
have been working persistently to secure a so-called scientific 
basis of immigrant restriction. In the long history of 
human migrations there has been nothing comparable with 
the making of the great national community of North 
America and, of course, the modern experiment of calculated 
limitation, which began in 1921, is a unique phenomenon. 
The new quota law is not likely to be more permanent than 
its predecessor. But it is the first law of the kind to be 
founded upon a social theory, and therefore, apart from 
the question of immediate results, it is a matter of world- 
wide interest. 

Among the many contradictions of the United States 
there can be none more curious than that afforded by the 
social spectacle of the nation, as viewed from within or 
from without. From the standpoint of Europe the greatest 
of republics is a stupendous uniform mass. Its people are 
believed to have been welded into a mighty sameness; to 
have become a single standardised community, feeling, 
saying, and doing the same things under the pressure of a 
common continental system. To the American himself, 
especially if he belongs to the older Anglo-Saxon stock, 
this European notion of the United States is an absurdity. 
So far from the American people being unified, they are to 
him a congeries of alien and dangerous communities. 
They continue to speak the languages of Europe. They are 
not within sight of the goal of assimilation. America is not 
as yet the crucible of races, nor is it desirable that it should 
be. At all events (so runs the American Nordic argument), 
the racial foundations of modern America were Anglo- 
Saxon, and the dominance of the element thus roughly 
named is the one sure condition of American success; 
American civilisation upon any other terms would be in- 
tolerable. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
(the American of this strain contends) the United States 
made the mistake of opening wide its doors to a flood of 
Slavs, Eastern European Jews, and Mediterranean folk. 
They were far too many; the American house could not 
accommodate them, especially as the great majority were 
crowded into the cities. Add the terror which fell upon 
America at the thought of the war-stricken masses of Europe 
clamouring for new homes in the West, together with the 
determination of the American worker to uphold his standard 
of living, and we have a sufficient explanation of the 
restrictive immigration laws. 

The annual total of immigrants admitted into the United 
States was considerably more than a million in the years 
just before the War. The general conclusion seemed to be 
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that this total should be brought down below a quarter of 
a million, and the law of 1921 was so designed. The quotas 
were calculated upon the census of 1910, and it became at 
once apparent that, while the limitation was effective, the 
racial result of this calculation did not accord with the social 
theories of the groups that were most influential in working 
for the policy of restriction and selection. The great 
migrations of Russians, Poles and Italians did not begin 
until the closing years of the last century. Hence it was 
clear that if the basis of reckoning were shifted, the quotas 
would show a different racial balance. A change of twenty 
years was made in the Act of 1924. The census of 1890 was 
taken as the basis, and the quota fixed at 2 per cent. of each 
country’s nationals at that time living in the United States. 
Obviously, however, a method such as this can be nothing 
more than a temporary expedient. It caused the additions 
to the population to be related only to the numbers of 
new Americans who had come into the country within the 
generation ending in 1890, and it had no relation to the 
American community built up during the preceding 250 
years of settlement. The framers of the Act of 1924 recog- 
nised the defect, and met it by a clause providing for the 
working out of a new basis related to the national origins 
of the American people. Five years ago no data were avail- 
able upon the question, and in the interval the advocates 
of the national-origins principle have been made to realise 
that their theory and method alike are extremely disputable. 
But they have won in Congress and must now justify 
their measure in action. 

The National Origins Law provides an effective example 
of American minority organisation and pressure. It was 
championed in Congress by Senator David A. Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, a conservative hundred-per-cent. Republican, 
who, it must be admitted, has done a remarkable job in the 
Legislature. He was convinced that the immigrant quotas 
had been unfairly allotted; he defended the national- 
origins plan as making a limitation that was in strict 
accordance with the racial make-up of the American com- 
munity; and in future, he argued, every year’s addition 
would be “in miniature a counterpart of the whole popu- 
lation.” Throughout the long struggle in Washington 
Senator Reed was advised by a resolute company of anthro- 
pologists and sociologists, working mainly, it is understood, 
through a group of professors in the universities of Pitts- 
burg and Pennsylvania. Behind these stand the American 
legion and many other patriotic societies, who continually 
declare, “‘ We will not permit our racial composition to be 
changed by immigration.”’ It is very late in the day for any 
such resolve as that to be embodied in legislation. Let us 
see how the principle is affirmed and safeguarded in the 
National Origins Law. 

Since 1924 the total number of immigrants admitted into 
the United States within the twelve months has been 
164,667. Under the new law it will be 153,714. This 
small reduction matters very little. The important thing 
is that the quotas from the chief emigrant countries are 
greatly altered, and in especial that of the new total about 
65 per cent. is allotted to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The ten principal quotas are as follows :— 


Old. New. 
Great Britain .. 34,007 65,721 
Germany ae 51,227 25,957 
Irish Free State -- 28,567 17,853 
Sweden ne RA °F 9,561 3,314 
Norway ee es 6,453 2,377 
Poland.. 5,982 6,524 
France. . ee $0 a 3,954 8,086 
Italy .. ee Sad .. 8,847 5,802 
Denmark ; - 2,789 1,181 
Russia .. 2,248 2,784 


It is an astonishing list, and, considered as the result of 
laborious reckoning by groups of experts inspired by the 


Anglo-Saxon Nordic idea, it seems like a masterpiece of 
irony. The large increase in the British quota is, of course, 
highly satisfactory, but this is almost the only point in 
the table which can be thought of as pleasing to Senator 
Reed and his academic colleagues. Not many Americans 
would assert that the English immigrant of to-day makes 
as good a settler as the German or the Scandinavian. He 
is usually a townsman, and he is as a rule very reluctant to 
give up his British citizenship, whereas the immigrant from 
Northern Europe becomes an American citizen as a matter 
of course. And yet the combined quotas of Germany and 
Scandinavia under the new law make a total of only 32,829, 
as against the substantial figure of 70,030 under the law 
of 1924, There is a further irony in the Italian and Russian 
quotas. Both are very small by contrast with the huge 
mass of Italian and Russian immigrants before 1914, but 
both are now increased while the Polish quota receives an 
addition of 542. This last is a small figure, but significant, 
for the Poles in America offer to the 100-per-cent. Nordic 
missionary a problem of peculiar vexation. 

It would be idle to attempt an exposition of the national- 
origins arithmetic, but if we remember that in working out 
the quotas the experts were required to go back to the 
first American census, that of 1790, we shall see that their 
task was one which could only be attempted in an atmosphere 
of conjecture. The country of origin is not shown by the 
census, and elaborate calculations had to be made in order 
to find what percentage of the 90 million white Americans 
of 1920 had ancestors who, presumably, would be recorded 
in the census of 1790. The latest estimate of this colonial 
stock gives 41 millions, about 43 per cent., and, in order to 
arrive at a scheme of national origins, attempts were made, 
with the help of the first census, to trace the countries of 
origin of this conjectural body of ancestors. It sounds 
fantastic, and we need not be surprised that Mr. Hoover, 
as Secretary of Commerce, and other members of the Coolidge 
Cabinet, under whom the census experts worked, should 
have signed a letter stating that “ the statistical and 
historical information available raises grave doubts as to 
the whole value of these computations as a basis for the 
purpose intended.” In the next election both presidential 
candidates repudiated the  national-origins scheme; 
Mr. Hoover denounced it in his speech of acceptance, and 
when as President he found himself obliged to proclaim 
the law, he expressed once more his emphatic dissent from 
its method and results. 

The strangest point in the affair is the apparent weakness 
of the Irish influence in American national politics. The 
enforcement of the national-origins clause of the Act was 
twice postponed by vote of Congress, and the proposed cut 
in the Free State quota was so drastic that the final defeat 
of the measure was in many quarters taken for granted. 
But the Irish-Americans, generally assumed to be as strong 
for purposes of political pressure as any community in the 
United States, have been worsted in this encounter. And 
they, living upon historical memories, may complain that 
history has betrayed them. The large migrations from 
Southern Ireland did not set in until half-a-century after 
the census in which the roots of the national-origin principle 
are embedded. As it happened, the change of Administra- 
tion was fatal to the opponents of the Bill. Congress was 
preoccupied at the close of the Coolidge term, and the inde- 
fatigable Senator Reed was left in possession of the field. 
The Act is unlikely to be repealed, but almost certainly it 
will be subjected to progressive amendment. The filling 
up of the large new British quota will be a matter of great 
interest, in view especially of the rival stimulus to Empire 
settlement. One important point remains to be noted. The 
immigration laws have hitherto been administered by the 
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United States Department of Labour. The new Act is 
entrusted to the Consular Service, under the Department of 
State, which has full authority to refuse passport visas. 
In this arrangement there is the opportunity for a process of 
selection within the quotas. Limitation and selection tend 


more and more to go together. S. K. R. 


SLOW PLAY 
1D CYRIL NORWOOD, head-master of Harrow, 


has been getting into hot water as a result of his 

attack on modern cricket. He particularly accused 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire teams of setting out, “ not 
to play cricket, but to get the points for the first innings 
lead,” and of giving “the most miserable example to the 
whole country of how games should not be played.” He 
even went so far as to say that, “if we play games as they 
ought to be played, it is exceedingly probable that we shall 
lose most of the championships all the time.” Naturally, 
all those who love a school, or a university, or a county 
so well that its victory in a critical game gives them a 
foretaste of the ecstasies of Paradise, resent the suggestion 
that games should be played on the assumption that it is 
not the result but the play that matters. They do not 
even see how, if the result is regarded as so unimportant, 
the rigour of the game, which is half its pleasure, can be 
preserved. And in a sense they are right. 

Men will always play, as well as fight, for victory. By a 
glorious paradox, they may enjoy a game in which they 
are defeated almost as much as a game in which they are 
victorious; and by the power of philosophy they may 
drag frail human nature up to a height at which it is 
possible to say, and even to say seriously, ‘‘ May the best 
team win!” But, while they are playing, they must play 
as though their lives depended on their not being beaten, 
or on their not being beaten too disgracefully. It is 
delightful to see a man playing a game recklessly, but it 
is depressing to see him playing carelessly and without 
keenness, as though nothing on earth, not even games, 
mattered. Mr. A. P. Herbert, in Riverside Nights, wrote a 
burlesque of a Tchehov play in which the hero was a goal- 
keeper in an Association football match who, as the ball 
shot towards him, turned his back on it and yawned 
philosophically, “‘ What does it matter whether they score 
a goal or not? What does anything matter?” It is obvious 
that, wherever faults may be attributed to League and Cup 
football, football played on Tchehovian principles would be 
still more intolerable. One cannot even play bad golf with 
enjoyment unless one gets a little more pleasure from 
beating an opponent than from being beaten by him, 
I speak as one who never beats an opponent. But how 
I long to! It is true that I can endure defeat without a 
broken heart, but I am sure that, if ever I meet a man 
or woman who plays worse golf than myself, I shall be 
dumb with happiness for at least five minutes after getting 
back to the pavilion. This may be unsportsmanlike, but 
I doubt if games would ever have become popular if human 
beings had not been inflamed with this secret passion for 
victory. I should like to win, even if I were playing 
croquet. I like to win at bridge, at animal grab, at roulette, 
at all the games I have ever played. I never do win at 
any of them; but if I, who play all games badly, have such 
an aching desire for victory, how much stronger must the 
passion be in those who play them well ! 

Hence I cannot altogether blame those Lancashire and 
Yorkshire players who play cricket with the one thought 
of giving their county the highest possible position in the 
championship table. If I were a Yorkshire or Lancashire 
player, I should do the same myself. I should not care 


how much I bored the spectators by my slow and dogged 
play if it helped my side to win. Being of an ambitious 
temper, I might occasionally attempt a mighty slog at the 
first ball that was bowled to me, miss it, and go out; but 
I should not feel proud of my daring: I should merely be 
ashamed of having let down my side. Much prouder 
should I feel on the day on which I went in last man and 
stayed at the wicket for an hour without scoring while 
Leyland knocked up fours and sixes all over the field. It is 
only a dream, of course, but, if the dream came true, would 
even Dr. Norwood accuse me of having played “‘ miserable ” 
cricket? I should not care if he did. I might have saved 
my side. 

And yet there is something in what Dr. Norwood says, 
There is—so, at least, most people say—something wrong 
with cricket. It has become less interesting as other games 
have become more interesting—not less interesting to play, 
perhaps, but less interesting for the ordinary man to watch 
or to read about. Games, it may be, are not played for 
the sake of the spectators; but, after all, the spectators 
include many old players, and, if these old players are 
constantly telling us that the game is being threatened with 
a sort of sleepy sickness, it may be that they are right. 
I met an enthusiast the other day who declared that nothing 
would persuade him to go to see Lancashire playing at Lords 
because he could not endure seeing cricket played on such 
“safety first’ principles. And, when I went myself to 
see England playing the Rest one afternoon, it was clear 
that the crowd of spectators was equally impatient of the 
slow scoring of some of the players, and they found relief 
from their boredom in cheering Tyldesley derisively every 
time he refrained with masterly caution from striking the 
ball as balls are meant to be struck. If all cricket were like 
this, one would rather go to bed than to a cricket match. 
And, it must be admitted, even on that afternoon all the 
cricket was not like this. Tyldesley himself during the 
second half of his innings played cricket that delighted 
both the expert and the ignorant. Tate smote the ball 
like a giant, and hit three successive fours off Fender's 
bowling. Leyland batted like a perfect artist, and gave 
the illusion of swiftness by his very art. But, on the whole, 
it was a dull afternoon considering the fame of the players 
—moderately dull when Sutcliffe was batting, duller than 
that when Hammond was batting. Had it not been for the 
feats of the fielders, indeed, it would have been a very dull 
afternoon, and I doubt whether this dullness would have 
been possible with players as famous in any other generation. 

Even so, it is difficult to see how, in the present circum- 
stances of the game, the players can reasonably be censured. 
They are playing to win in the conditions laid down by the 
rules of the game, and they cannot afford to take risks like 
schoolboys. If cricket is becoming a duller and less enter- 
prising game than it once was, it ought to be easy enough 
to frame rules that would discourage dull and uninteresting 
play. Many good players will refuse to take risks so long as 
it pays their side better for them not to take risks. _Penalise 
this lack of enterprise, however, and it is clear enough that 
you will immediately produce a livelier and more daring 
kind of cricket. I have never been able to see what objection 
there is to the suggestion, frequently put forward, that the 
batting side should be penalised for every maiden ove! 
bowled against it. If so many runs were deducted from the 
total score for every maiden over, batsmen would face the 
prospect of a maiden over with less cheerful doggedness, 
and would undoubtedly in time develop more pugnacious 
and aggressive methods. A maiden over would then seem 
as deplorable an incident for the batting side as a dropped 
catch is at present for the fielding side, and, while discretion 
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would still remain the better part of valour in the ordinary 
batsman, over-discretion would be discouraged as a vice. 

Possibly, many who accuse modern cricket of being dull 
are wrong, and merely show their ignorance of the niceties 
of the game. The ignorant spectator always prefers 
swiftness to scrupulous caution, and would like to see all 
games played by teams of Jessops. He would like to see 
a clock broken by a hit for six in every over. That, I 
confess, is how I myself should like to see cricket played. 
Better, it seems to me, five minutes of Jessop than five 
hours of the most magnificent stone-waller who ever lived. 
But, no doubt, the expert eye is continually satisfied with 
niceties of defence that escape the profane spectator who 
demands the violence of melodrama in the quiet green of 
the cricket-field. Good chess often seems slow to the 
uninitiated, yet we do not call loudly for brighter chess : we 
merely avoid the game as one not for the brainless and the 
impatient. Capablanca, at the same time, who cannot be 
dismissed as one of the ignorant, recently put forward a 
plea for “‘ livelier chess,” declaring that the game, as it is 
at present played, is “intolerable to play and intolerable 
to watch.” It is a general rule that human beings are 
irritated by excessive slowness or sameness in their games, 
and there is the story of a golfer who became so exasperated 
by the slow play of his opponent that he carried a deck-chair 
round with him in which he could sit down during the long 
intervals in which his opponent was slowly making up his 
mind how, when and where to strike the ball. One slow 
player recently became famous in the newspapers as the 
“Golf Tortoise,” having taken forty-five waggles to a 
stroke. 

In Rugby football, too, we have seen a demand for ever- 
increasing swiftness. Forwards, who used to lumber heavily 
about the field, now play with the speed of three-quarters. 
And the game, which was always near perfection, has 
become a better game than ever. 

It may be, on the other hand, that cricket, in resisting the 
edacious vice of speed, the vice of our age, is merely 
remaining true to its genius, and that cricket would no longer 
be cricket if the cricket-field ceased to be a typically 
English haunt of ancient peace. Here, at least, you are 
secure from the nervous excitements of the motor-crowded 
roads and the dirt-track. Here you live in the age before 
the machinery of speed was invented. Even so, would it 
not be possible to enjoy the magic of this peace without 
being positively compelled to yawn? I wonder. % % 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Perhaps you will allow me space to make some suggestion 
on the housing question which I have not seen mentioned else- 
where. There are two urgent needs in housing, one affecting 
the working classes ; the second, the middle classes. The working 
classes require houses or flats which let at between 7s. 6d. and 
12s. 6d. a week, inclusive of rates. But such places must also 
be near their work, as the addition of 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week fare 
makes the house or flat economically impossible to take, with 
the low standard of wages now ruling in London and elsewhere. 

_ With regard to the middle classes, the Government might direct 
Its energies towards constructing flats for the middle classes 
earning between £250 and £450 a year, at a rent of £40 to £75 
a year, inclusive of rates. Never was there a period when the 
iniddle classes were so exploited by the landlords as at present : 
hever were they compelled to pay such a large proportion of their 
Meomes in rent. The conversion of houses rented at about 
£70 to £90 a year pre-war into flats has not relieved the situation, 
as the rapacity of the landlords has taken advantage of the 


shortage of housing by demanding rents from £100 to £200 for 
such flats. In this district (and it is the same in most of suburban 
London) a house which produced a rental of about £80 or £90 
before the war, converted into what are termed maise~ *ttes, 
produces a rental of about £360 to £450 per annum. aA Fair 
Rent Court would probably halve these rentals straight away, 
but the building of flats by the Government would have a 
salutary effect in compelling the Jandlord Shylocks to relax their 
grasp on the incomes of their tenants. 

Rearing on the same point, might I make a further suggestion 
concerning procedure in Parliament? The Statute Book is 
packed with measures dealing with housing matters, but there is 
no one to compel the local authorities to put these Statutes into 
force. Could not a section of the House of Commons form itself 
into a committee or committees for seeing that beneficent legis- 
lation is put into operation? It is quite unnecessary to pass 
new Acts to secure many needed social reforms. If a section of 
Parliament were given powers to call upon local authorities to 
fulfil their statutory duties, that would be enough. The rank 
and file of the House of Commons are always complaining of the 
fact that there is nothing to do for most part of the day except 
listening to dull debates. The result is a progressive and rapid 
deterioration in the morale of many members, which becomes 
very noticeable in three months. A committee or series of com- 
mittees entrusted with the duty of turning legislation into the 
accomplished fact would be most beneficial to the efficiency of 
Parliament and highly advantageous to the electorate. It would 
also put an end to the present farce of loading the Statute Book 
with Acts which no one enforces because there is no power to 
see that the will of Parliament, as translated into statute law, 
is given effect to, as such legislation is delegated to other bodies 
for enforcement.—Yours, etc., C. H. Norman. 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, 

London, N.W. 3. 
June 29th. 


ADDISON AND POPE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—A remark by your correspondent, H. Guy Bentley, that 
the Alticus was written and sent to Addison in 1716 led me to 
refer to the remarks by Affable Hawk which provoked 
Mr. Bentley’s letter. Affable Hawk said that Pope attacked 
Addison “‘ chiefly because he attributed to Addison a projected 
rival translation of Homer.” I think Affable Hawk and 
Mr. Bentley are both wrong. Pope, up to 1727, believed that 
Tickell had produced the ‘ rival”’’ translation of Homer, for in 
Curll’s Miscellany of 1727 these lines appear as part of the 
satire : 


Who, when two wits on rival themes contest, 

Approves of each, yet likes the worst the best, 
and a footnote is added to ‘two wits ’’—*‘ the translation of 
Homer, viz., himself and Mr. Tickell.” These two lines were 
omitted in the Prologue to the Satires in 1783. The reason for 
this action is clear. When the satire was first published, it 
began to be said that Pope was traducing the character of a 
man no longer able to defend himself. Dennis believed that this 
was so, for in the Remarks on Mr. Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
(1728), he said: ‘“‘ A. P——e libell’d him in Manuscript while he 
liv’d, and Print after he died.’ To rebut the charge that he 
was defiling Addison’s memory, Pope invented a story to justify 
the satirical description. He could only justify the description 
by asserting that he thought Addison was the rival translator, 
whereas in fact it was provoked by his jealousy of ‘* the great 
Turk in poetry, who can never bear a brother on the throne.” 
The story is to be found ‘n Spence’s Anecdotes, and it may be 
mentioned, too, that the l>tters to Addison were the returned 
letters of Caryll readdressec . 

Pope dared not send the sutire to Addison, but possibly showed 
it to a few of his friends, among whom was Lady Mary Montagu, 
who long after told Spence that it was written in Addison’s 
lifetime. After Addison’s death, when there was no reason for 
further secrecy, Pope sent a copy to Atterbury, who praised it 
highly. That (Letter to Pope, 26.2.1721 or 1722) is the first 
mention of the satire. 

Had Addison been sent a copy of the satire in 1716, I certainly 
think a copy would have been found among his papers, or at 
least some mention of it.—Yours, etc., 

8 Kerrison Road, Ealing, W. 5. 

June 26th. 


P.S.—For your own information I would like to add that 
I have worked on Pope for some years with Mr. Oswald Doughty, 
Professor-elect of English at Cape Town. I wrote a thesis on 
the Pope-Bowles Controversy, and this ‘* quarrel” of Addison 
and Pope was a bone of contention between Bowles, Gilchrist, 
Byron and Roscoe. I believe there was no quarrel at all. 


NorMAN T. HARRIs. 
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TAMERLANE AS A CHESS-PLAYER 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your reviewer, in his criticism this week of Mr. Harold 
Lamb’s book on Tamerlane, very rightly insists that the ‘ Earth- 
Shaker,” though not perhaps on quite the same intellectual level 
as his father, Genghis Khan, was obviously one of the greatest 
soldier-statesmen that ever lived. Judged simply on his achieve- 
ments, it is impossible that he can have been either a barbarian 
or a fool. There have been stupid soldiers before now; but they 
have not conquered half the world. 

But there is something even more important, from this point 
of view, than soldiering or even statesmanship. What was 
Tamerlane’s private recreation, in his moments of leisure ?— 
let us find that out if we want to know the man. Mr. Lamb 
reminds us once more that it was not drunkenness and debauchery, 
as his European enemies have suggested, but—chess! Yes, and 
chess so good that, like Senor Capablanca in our own day (but 
no one in between), Tamerlane found the game too easy, and 
therefore had a special board constructed with double the 
number of squares and pieces! Which is precisely what Sefor 
Capablanca was urging the other day in the Times ! 

Personally, I find the game too hard and the squares too 
many, and most people seem to agree with me. Only a Tamerlane 
or a Capablanca would ask for more.—Yours, etc., 


July Ist. Cc. W. 


THOMAS HARDY 


To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—When we had the pleasure of sending you for review 
Mr. Tomlinson’s Thomas [lardy we sent with it a slip or memo- 
randum showing that it came from us, in the expectation that 
our name would be given in the event of your noticing the book. 
Perhaps the note was mislaid. It would be kind of you if you 
could find space now to announce that both Mr. Tomlinson’s 
Thomas Hardy and Mr. James Stephens’s Julia E izabeth, which 
you previously reviewed, are published by us. 

I am sorry that you do not think the price asked for the 
Thomas flardy is justified by any “ beauty of printing or 
extravagance of apparel.” ‘* Extravagance of apparel”? was not 
aimed at by its producer, but ‘‘ beauty of printing” was surely 
achieved? I can assure you, your reviewer and your readers 
that after printer, paper-maker and binder, the artist and the 
engraver were paid, and the author, there was not such a great 
deal of profit left to divide between the publishers and the 
booksellers.—Yours, etc., GRANT RICHARDS. 

Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin, 

at The Cayme Press, Limited, 
21 Soho Square, W. 1. 
June 24th. 


CASAUBON AND MARK PATTISON 


To the ditor of Tue NEw SraTeEsMAN. 

Srr,—In the review of Saints and Schoiars by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, which appeared in your issue of June 22nd, you accept 
his statement that Casaubon in Middlemarch is a portrait of 
Mark Pattison. You point out quite correctly that, if a portrait, 
it is not an accurate one. But the relation of the characters in 
George Eliot’s novels to living persons is not a simple one. 
Miss Haldane, in her study of George Eliot, says (p. 143), quoting 
George Eliot’s own words: ‘‘ The character of Adam Bede and 
one or two incidents connected with him were suggested by my 
father’s early life: but Adam is not my father any more than 
Dinah is my aunt. Indeed, there is not a single portrait in 
Adam Bede ; only the suggestion of experience wrought up into 
new combinations.” Also, Mathilde Blind, in. her book on 
George Eliot (3rd ed., p. 114), quotes George Eliot’s own words 
about her aunt: ‘* You see how she suggested ‘ Dinah’; but 
it is not possible you should see as I do, how entirely her 
individuality differed from Dinah’s.” 

As to Casaubon, Miss Haldane says in a footnote: ‘* Mark 
Pattison was usually held to have suggested the character of 
Casaubon.” M. Blind in her book quotes from an article by 
F. Myers, in which, speaking to George Eliot, he said: ‘* from 
whom, then, did you draw ‘Casaubon’? With a humorous 
solemnity, which was quite in earnest, she pointed to her own 
heart.” 

I asked Miss Haldane what she thought of Mr. Gwynn’s 
criticism, and she replied: *‘ of course, people always identify 
Casaubon with Mark Pattison, rightly or wrongly. I don’t think 
George Eliot probably realised how much she had given cause 
for this belief, else she would not have used the name. I find 
personally that every author who (to the outsider) most manifestly 
draws from an original, most manifestly denies having done 


cee 


anything of the kind. I don’t believe they know they have done 
it! Certainly G. E. would have denied this portraiture with 
heat.” A writer of George Eliot’s great ability could not have 
so entirely failed to paint a true portrait had she really intendeg 
to do so. 

Mr. Gwynn says, ‘‘ In the days when people re-discover George 
Eliot . . . and begin again to read Middlemarch, helpful writers 
will, no doubt, remind them that Casaubon is a portrait of Mark 
Pattison.” 

Mr. Gwynn is so able and influential a critic that it would he 
a misfortune if his verdict were allowed to pass unchallenged, 
The truth is, Casaubon is not and was not intended to be 
portrait of Mark Pattison.—Yours, etc., 

Dalkey, co. Dublin. 


CHARLES Eason, 
June 25th. 


THE TALKIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—A short time ago you published an article on the 
“Talkies.” The article was concerned with the commercial 
prospects of this new invention, and the writer came to the 
conclusion, which seems to be generally accepted, that its prospects 
are highly favourable. At the end of the article the writer 
remarked incidentally that he was, of course, not concerned with 
the Talkies as a form of art, and hinted that from this point of 
view there might not be much to be said for them. Surely, it is 
a point of view which is important and worth considering. It is 
not merely an academic matter, a problem to interest xsthetes 
who have nothing else to think about. If the Talkies can never 
provide a proper dramatic medium, then their invasion of the 
cinematograph is a catastrophe, and it means the ruin of an art 
that was just beginning to achieve an independent existence 
after years of experiment and obstructive commercialism, and 
the substitution of something which, just because it cannot 
become an art of itself, will be mere sentimentality and rhetoric. 
<ven if they are not works of art, the Talkies must always be 
attempts at art, that is to say, attempts at the expression of 
sentiment. And it is thoroughly demoralising for people to be 
constantly fed with false and scrappy sentiment. Without 
imagination the people perisheth, but the introduction of false 
imagination is even a worse evil, and if the world were entirely 
dependent for its dramatic art on the kind of trash that is being 
served up to them by the Talkies, it would soon fall to pieces. 

I do not think that the Talkies can ever succeed artistically, 
that is to say, as a medium for the expression of new and original 
sentiment. They can become portable stage dramas reproducing, 
accurately and without variation, actual stage dramas, but there 
is no question here of a new artistic medium any more than in 
the case of the gramophone. But the Talkies are trying to do 
more than that, they are aiming at something different from the 
stage drama. The dumb cinematograph has achieved a different 
form of art, but this is through its capacity for quick movement 
and for distortion to express subjective states of mind. These 
are qualities possessed by no other artistic medium. The ordinary 
cinematograph drama, as it is, does not take sufficient advantage 
of these qualities—Charlie Chaplin and the German producers 
are the only film producers who have any awareness of the 
possibilities of their medium—but the Talkies render impossible 
the exploitation of the medium at all, for they slow down the 
pace to that of the stage drama and concentrate attention on 
what is said instead of on what is seen. A portable stage drama 
would undoubtedly be useful; but it is definitely not film drama. 
The film drama must concentrate on action, movement and 
distortion: it can employ speech in the place of the written 
** captions,” but, as with the captions, the less of it the better. 

40 Well Walk, N.W. 3. Yours, etc., 

June 26th. A. H. Hannay. 


Miscellany 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S WORST 
M* JOHN GALSWORTHY is a prolific dramatist, 


and that is something in his favour, for it shows 

a persistence of effort which our traditions lead 
us to consider admirable. The “ Try, try again” refrain 
has been what musicians would call the faux bourdon of 
nineteenth-century ethical literature, but perhaps the 
twentieth century will finally decide that fauz, or “ false,” 
is indeed the correct adjective to apply to this refrain, and 
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will agree with Tchehov, who wrote to a young dramatist 
that if he produced one play in five years it would be quite 
sufficient. 

Mr. Galsworthy entered the theatre as a member of the 
intellectual movement, which began in the late ‘nineties 
under the influence of Ibsen, when dramatists, led by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, began to look at the life around them from 
a sociological angle and with a copy of Fabian Essays at their 
elbow. From this point of view many new things could be 
seen, and the effect of actual economic conditions upon the 
thoughts and feelings of men and women began to be 
noticed. Instead of dealing with universals—husbands and 
jovers, friends, parents and children—or with the fixed 
social types and “humours” of comedy, dramatists 
imagined their characters as having definite incomes and 
as living in Mayfair, or Bayswater, or Bloomsbury, or 
Hampstead, or Clapham. The economic factor became 
more important than any other in determining both the 
character of the dramatis persone and the nature of the 
plot. 

In Shakespeare’s plays there are no economics at all. It 
is impossible even to ask what are the incomes of the 
characters in The Tempest or Midsummer Night's Dream, 
because there we are in another world—a world into which 
no dramatist since Shakespeare has succeeded in entering. 
But even in the comedies—and here I must digress to say 
that The Tempest and the Midsummer Night's Dream are 
not comedies and should not be staged as such—we are in 
the feudal world, where everyone is provided for accord- 
ing to his station and needs, and not in the industrial 
individualist world, where everybody has to provide for 
himself, no matter at whose expense. 

The Shavian dramatists were not showing themselves 
greater realists than Shakespeare, as some of them were 
foolish enough to think: they were merely dealing with an 
entirely different situation. Even the Restoration and the 
eighteenth-century comedies reveal a static society in which 
men and women continued in the condition into which they 
were born, and in these comedies the only econonaic factors 
of importance are the unmarried heiress and the gambling 
table. But with the industrial revolution all that changed, 
and dramatists since then have had to deal with such a 
complex of economic relationships that it is not to be won- 
dered at if, in the attempt to deal with these new and 
perplexing forces, they have lost their senses. 

And I use the words “ lost their senses”’ with a double 
meaning; for nobody who is acquainted with the drama of 
the last twenty-five years will deny that the dramatis 
persone are a crew of thin-blooded, one-dimensional, flat- 
faced economic phantoms compared with the flesh-and- 
blood creatures of Shakespeare, or even of Wycherley and 
Vanbrugh. These dramatic phantoms—to whom Bradley’s 
famous description, “* a ghostly ballet of bloodless categories,” 
would perfectly apply—wear, to us, their contemporaries 
sitting in the theatre, the economic masks provided by the 
income tax. When the curtain rises on a Hampstead 
dining-room, or a Purley villa breakfast-room, or the hall 
of a large country house, we know exactly where we are 
and what we are going to see. We know what the 
men and women will wear and how they will talk, for they 
will dress and talk more or less according to their income-tax 
returns. 

Yet a dramatist whose attitude is sentimental will remain 
sentimental whatever change takes place in social conditions 
and, consequently, in the mechanics of the dramatic plot. 
So Mr. Galsworthy—for all the surface realism of his plays— 
is as sentimental as Sir Richard Steele, and most of his 
plays are essentially as unreal as Steele’s—which is saying 
a great deal. In Ezviled, which is now being played at 


Wyndham’s Theatre, Mr. Galsworthy’s characters consist 
of Sir John Mazer, described as “ a king of industry ” who 
has closed down two of the unprofitable coal pits at Bableigh ; 
Sir Charles Denbury, ‘‘a twelfth baronet”; Mr. Earl, a photo- 
grapher; some out-of-work miners, and the daughter and 
secretary of Sir John Mazer. Sir Charles Denbury might 
have come straight out of a novelette in some “ Forget-me- 
Not” or “ Mignonette”’ series for the mentally deficient. 
He has lost what was left of his family estates, but somehow 
he contrives to maintain a racehorse with which he is hoping 
to redeem his fortunes. The miners love him because he 
would have gone on working the unprofitable pits, and they 
hate Sir John Mazer because he has closed them and thrown 
them out of work; so that when Sir Charles’s horse is lamed 
by a tramp, they suspect Sir John, whose horse now stands 
a chance of winning. Sir John is, of course, innocent, and 
it is distressing to perceive that Mr. Galsworthy’s notorious 
impartiality amounts in this play simply to his being as 
sentimental about the “ villain” of the piece, Sir John, 
as he is about the “‘ hero,” Sir Charles. Both are mere paste- 
board figures, and Mr. Galsworthy adopts the convention 
of all the novelette writers of the past hundred years in 
making his “* twelfth baronet ” leave England, “ exiled” for 
Africa. Only novelette writers imagine that such a complete 
imbecile as Sir Charles could make a living in one of the 
colonies or dominions when he couldn’t earn his salt in 
England. In England, a “twelfth baronet”? can always 
sponge on somebody or earn an honest few hundreds a year 
as acompany director; but in the colonies and dominions 
they have harder and cruder notions of a “‘ twelfth baronet.” 
He is expected to live up to his title, and if he can’t, but has 
to get a job, he is looked upon with extreme suspicion, and 
has to be at least fifty per cent. better than any other man 
to get it. 

As for the unspeakable Mr. East, “‘ photographer,” whose 
smarmy righteousness would have made any English miner 
sick, and that caricature of the modern girl, Joan Mazer, 
they are conspicuous examples of Mr. Galsworthy’s purely 
intellectual and sentimental approach to life. These people 
are not human beings, they are “ ideas” of human beings, 
and the sort of “ideas” which one might encounter in a 
leading article in a seemingly fairminded but actually vague 
and woolly-brained newspaper. Mr. Galsworthy’s great 
weakness has always been that he has not struggled like an 
artist to express human truth, but like a judge summing up 
evidence. But, whereas a judge is brought down to reality 
by being compelled always to give a verdict which actually 
does good or evil, may put a man into prison or ruin his 
reputation, Mr. Galsworthy, on the other hand, can remain 
in the clouds of sentimental humanitarianism and be equally 
kind to the plaintiff and to the defendant. 

And yet, since Mr. Galsworthy’s sentimentality springs 
from a genuine although distorted sentiment, a sentiment 
which lacks some salty ngredient to keep it sound and 
wholesome, we can feel tl at he is genuinely perturbed by 
social problems and by the sufferings of men and women 
involved in social changes beyond their immediate control. 
In so far as he makes us aware of this, Mr. Galsworthy has 
succeeded in expressing something, and Eviled, for all its 
glaring faults and defects, makes some impression upon an 
audience. The acting calls for no particular notice. 


J. B.-W. 


DR. JOHNSON ON FLOWERS 


OHNSON was a great man, a master of life, but he had 
J his blind side, like people of less stature. He cared 
little for flowers, which, “‘ however beautiful and gay, 

are only intended by Nature as preparatives for autumnal 
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fruits.” He wanted fruit to eat. He preferred orchards to 
gardens, and when his friend Dr. Taylor proposed to make 
a new walled garden, he told Mrs. Thrale that he would 
prefer to spend the money on travelling. Once in a 
Lichfield garden he used Herculean force to pull a nail out 
of a plum-tree, because the tree might have festered, but 
this is the only pastoral activity of his I have come across. 
His depreciation of pastoral poetry is partly due to his 
indifference to the beauties of Nature. He contradicted 
Boswell’s reasonable suggestion that a good garden was very 
common in England, and his notion of such a thing was 
to “‘ plant a great many currants,” which “ make a pretty 
sweetmeat.” Boswell reports that, when he was down in 
Devonshire with Reynolds, he was taken out into a garden 
and asked if he was a botanist. ‘“‘ No, sir,’ answered 
Johnson, “ I am not a botanist; and (alluding, no doubt, to 
his near-sightedness) should I wish to become a botanist, I 
must first turn myself into a reptile.’ The sturdy form 
did not bend or creep easily, and the one good eye would 
not have discovered the singular beauty of an insect as 
Gibbon did. 

A landscape Johnson chiefly viewed from the side of its 
practical interest, what man had made or might make of 
it. The Rambler remarks that “a nation of naturalists is 
neither to be hoped or desired.” Johnson was happiest 
in London, and might have echoed the reply of Socrates 
to Phedrus, who complained that he would not go outside 
the walls of the city : 

Pardon me, my good friend; I want to learn. Now trees and 

fields will not teach me anything, but men in the city can. 

He was, however, only reflecting the general English 
approach of earlier days when he looked on plants from a 
medical point of view. Otherwise, he saw them as features 
of poetry rather than of the countryside or garden, and in 
his Dictionary, where his authority only uses a plural, as in 
** mallows,”’ he does not venture on a singular. He mentions 
the root of Lovage ina letter to Langton as part of a remedy 
for rheumatism, but is too careless to give its proper Latin 
name, a laziness which his editors have continued. His 
account of plants and flowers in the Dictionary is then of 
no particular interest to him and very slack. He leans 
heavily on authorities like Philip Miller, whose Gardeners’ 
and Florists’ Dictionary of 1724 earned a Continental repute, 
and who was the first florist to grow bulbs in bottles of 
water. I have used the Dictionary in the edition of 1785 
with Johnson’s latest corrections, and think he might have 
included in his Preface special thanks to his botanical guides, 

If he had been keen about flowers, he might have pre- 
served and helped to keep in use many quaint old names, 
He was interested in beer, and includes “ Alehoof” with 
the gloss, “ ground ivy, so called by our Saxon ancestors, 
as being their chief ingredient in ale.” He gives the 
obsolete “‘ Turnsol ” from Miller for ‘* Heliotrope.” ‘* Wake- 
robin” for once bears the identification ‘‘ Latin, arum”’; 
but its other names of “ Cuckoo Pint” and “ Lords and 
Ladies ” do not appear, and many of his headings give only 
the obvious information, “an herb” or “a plant.” One 
has to be careful about the existence of some names now 
popular. In Johnson’s day, for instance, the ‘ Forget-me- 
not” was not known by that name, which came over later 
from the Continent. The flowers and plants mentioned I 
have checked with a Catalogus Stirpium published in the 
Midlands in 1788. At that date, of course, plants were 
not so well defined and arranged as now, but there was 
muddle as Johnson makes. He was the first 
lexicographer to include a good array of quotations, and 


no such 


had an extensive knowledge of poetry which brightens the 
Dictionary, but did not always serve him well. Thus, 


can 


ignoring Ophelia’s hint in Hamlet, ‘‘ Here is pansies, that’s 
for thoughts,” he does not think of pensée as a derivation, 
but makes the “ pancy ” or “ pansy ” a corrupted form of 
panacey or panacea. There is a plant called “ Allheal,” 
but it is not a Viola. He ignores the pretty synonym 
‘““Heart’s ease.” He derives “Carnations” from their 
flesh colour. Spenser’s 
Bring Coronations and Sops in wine, 
Worne of paramours. 
in the Shepherd’s Calendar for April might have suggested 
a sounder derivation. ‘‘ Fumitory” he only knows jn 
Shakespeare’s form “fumiter.” The little “ Eyebright,” 
Euphrasia, is an inconspicuous flower, though beautiful as 
an orchid when magnified by a glass, and Johnson can 
hardly have noticed it growing. But he includes it as “a 
plant called by Milton Euphrasy,” and he may have come 
across it as a remedy for dimness of sight. Milton also 
supplies “ tufted crow-toes,” but the large buttercup family 
do not win a heading for “* Crowfoot,” which only appears 
loosely as a synonym for “ Kingcup,” the marsh marigold, 
It may seem strange to find “ Butterwort ” and “ Butter- 
flower,” but no “buttercup.” ‘ Butterflower” is, how- 
ever, till the eighteenth century the usual name for “ Butter- 
cup,” which is not traced in the great Oxford Dictionary 
earlier than 1777. My Midland Flora takes it back earlier 
to 1738. He gives Shakespeare’s ‘“ Lady-smocks,” but 
twice makes a mess of the quatrain in which they occur. 
‘* Paint the meadows much bedight ” is not an improve- 
ment on the text, “ Paint the meadows with delight.” 
** Harebell” is described as “a blue flower campaniform,” 
with a quotation from Cymbeline. This hardly identifies 
the flower. There is no doubt that in Shakespeare’s day 
and in the eighteenth century it was the common name 
(in England, at any rate) of the wild hyacinth. The “ blue- 
bell’ of to-day is not in Johnson, and was not, so far as 
I know, used till the end of the eighteenth century. Johnson, 
however, gives the “ Blue-bottle,” the charming “ Com. 
flower,” which is rather local but abundantly wild in some 
places. He has got the pretty word “ Culverkeys ” from 
Walton’s Angler, but not in the passage which describes 
it as “‘ azure,” pointing to the wild hyacinth. Elsewhere 
the “ Culverkeys ” are clearly cowslips, an instance of the 
vagueness of earlier names. 
Latin names familiar enough seem to be avoided. I find 
** Bindweed ” but no “ Convolvulus,” and though ‘* campani- 
form” and “ campanulate” have headings as used of 
flowers in the shape of a bell, “‘ Campanula” gets none, 
There is no “ Orchis,” no “‘ Geranium,” and no ‘ Clematis ” 
or “* Traveller’s Joy,” as old Gerarde called it. The many 
handsome varieties now seen of clematis were started in 
England by Johnson’s contemporary Dr. Fothergill, who 
kept in Essex one of the finest botanical gardens in Europe. 
Johnson would hardly notice the plain hedge sort, as it 
does not figure in poetry till Tennyson notices the 
oaken stock in winter woods, 
O’erflourish’d with the hoary clematis. 
Johnson, however, is satisfactory on the ‘‘ Speedwell ”—the 
“little speedwell’s darling blue,” as Tennyson calls it— 
giving its Latin name Veronica and the odd and obsolete 
name, “ Fluellin.” This indicates, apparently, that the 
flower was once the badge of a great Welsh Llewellyn. No 
views are expressed on the identification of the ‘“ Sham- 
rock ” or the ‘‘ Mandrake,” but “ Parsley ” gives a quotation 
from Locke which served for early sexual reticence : 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the parsley-bed, as they used to tell 
children, and thereby became his mother. 
“Marjoram ” he might have ignored, since Dryden refused 
to admit it into his Zneid as a mean, village word, but he 
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gives it, though he does not dignify it by Shakespeare’s 
references in the Sonnets and King Lear. He relies on 
Miller for the bare description, “ Love apple, a plant.” 
This is the old name for the tomato. Dickens always 
regretted missing it when suspicion had to be thrown on 
Mr.. Pickwick’s innocent note about ‘“‘ chops and tomato 
sauce.” 

Johnson’s interest in religion presumably led him to 
include “‘ Joseph’s Flowers,” whatever they are, ‘ Saint 
John’s Wort,” and a note that “‘ the sycamore of Scripture 
js not the same as ours.” But he did not bother to find 
out anything about the ‘‘ Judas Tree,” which he described 
as “a plant.” It shares with the Elder the repute of pro- 
viding a hanging-place for the recreant Disciple. It blooms 
in May at Kew, with its bright pink flowers oddly clustered 
right against the leafless branches, and is a tree of con- 
siderable size. No man could hang himself on a plant. 
The “ Marigold ” is a “ yellow flower, devoted, I suppose, 
to the virgin.” The small ‘“‘v” is evidently a tribute to 
sturdy Protestantism, for ‘‘ Our Lady ” and the ** Annuncia- 
tion” are similarly deprived of capitals. 

In general, one meets with a crowd of medical names 
depressing and unidentified: ‘“* Ironwort,” ‘‘ Throatwort,” 
“Motherwort,” ‘“ Lungwort ” and even ‘“ Cows-Lungwort,” 
and “ Sulphurwort,” which is ‘‘ the same as Hogsfennel.” 

But one heading has a touch, perhaps, of personal reminis- 
cence. Johnson notes under “ Kecksy”’: “‘ Skinner seems 
to think kecksy or kex the same as hemlock. It is used in 
Staffordshire both for hemlock and any other hollow- 
jointed plant.” He is quite right, for the English good 
sense has lumped together under the word “ kex ”’ or “‘ keck ” 
a crowd of various Umbellifers too complicated for the 
ordinary man to disentangle. Children play with the 
hollow stems of these, and Johnson may have seen them 
doing it, or done it himself. He may even, when cutting 
the fascinating pipes with his first knife, have cut his finger, 
as I did, and so remembered the word. Oddly enough, it 
is well fixed in good literature. Shakespeare has it in 
Henry V.; Tennyson in the Princess makes “the rough 
kex break the starr’d mosaic’; and countrymen, both in 
Hardy’s Tess and the Woodlanders, term throats that should 
be wetted “as dry as a kex.” VERNON RENDALL. 


THE VIOLIN 


UTSIDE the Sicily Restaurant—F. Paulino, Pro- 
prietor—a youngster of seventeen or eighteen 
was playing a violin. He was standing in the 

gutter, and at his feet on the edge of the pavement an 
upturned cap held a couple of decoy coppers. But the 
Intermezzo Air from Cavalleria Rusticana whined to no 
purpose. He had been scraping away for twenty minutes, 
and neither the sentimental melody nor his dramatic 
shivering and chafing of hands between each repetition of 
it had persuaded passers-by to express their pity or apprecia- 
tion by a pennyworth of charity. 

The lower part of the restaurant’s window was floridly 
frosted, the upper part was opaque with moisture. When 
a customer went in or came out the youngster caught a 
glimpse of a crowded room where men and women were 
bending over little tables under a haze of steam languidly 
coiling near the ceiling. Sometimes a piquant whiff of 
fried onions interfered with the proper phrasing of Mascagni’s 
unfortunately immortal melody. 

The boy’s fingers were stiff with cold. ... He picked 
up his cap and capital, tucked his bow and fiddle under his 
arm and went into the restaurant. 


Mrs. Paulino, hidden behind the counter by an erection 
of cigarette cartons and a cash-register, watched him. He 
went to a table, stooped down and whispered something to 
a man who was fingering a greasy menu. The man looked 
up, shook his head and re-scrutinised the card. At the 
next table two girls picked up the bill of fare in anticipation, 
giving no attention to the youngster when he sidled towards 
them and whispered over their shoulders. Looking 
embarrassed and sullen, he turned to another table where, 
as he was bending down and whispering, a waitress came 
to serve the occupants. She overheard, put down her tray 
and threaded her way to Mrs. Paulino. 

Suspicious of the suddenly abandoned tray, the boy 
looked up and caught Mrs. Paulino’s eye. She beckoned 
him to the counter. 

“* What do you want in ’ere? ”’ she asked sharply. 

‘““Pve been playin’ outside, mum, an’ I just come in to 
see if I could get a copper or two.” 

“Well, get out. You can’t beg in ’ere among my 
customers.” 

‘““No, mum. I’m sorry, but I ain’t beggin’. I been 
playin’ up an’ down the streets all the blinkin’ mornin’, an’ 
I ain’t earned nothin’. All I got is tuppence, an’ I ain’t ’ad 
nothin’ inside me stummick since yesterday mornin’.” 

“That’s not my affair. All I say is, you get out or Ill 
call a copper.” 

* All right. Sorry, mum. 

The lad shivered and moved towards the door. 

Knowing that one or two of her customers near the 
counter must have overiieard the conversation,, Mrs. Paulino 
decided that a little gesture of charity would not be out of 
place. 

**°’Ere you are,’ 
pence for you.” 

He turned slowly. He looked ill and miserable, and took 
the money despondently. 

‘Thank you, mum... *t ain’t money I wants.... I’m 
just about near starvin’.... Can’t you give me a bit of 
somethin’ ’ot, mum? Only a mouthful o’ somethin’ to get 
me warm? ” 

Mrs. Paulino’s charity had been depleted by her gift of 
threepence, but her not altogether hard heart was touched 
by the lad’s dejection and appeal. 

‘**’°Ow much you got?” she asked, her business instincts 
on the alert. 

‘** Tuppence, mum, an’ what you give me—fivepence.”’ 

‘“* Well, a dinner ’ere costs one-and-six. This ain’t an 
‘ospital nor a work’ouse. I got to live, same as anybody 
else.” 

This satisfactory resolution of her impulsive question 
seemed to encourage rather than dismay the boy. 

**Look ’ere, mum,” he exclaimed, “I'll give you this 
fivepence for a dinner now, and I promises to bring you the 
rest—to-morrow !” 


29 
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she called after the boy, “ ’ere’s three- 


She believed 
She smiled, and shook her 


He banged the coppers on the counter. 
him—somehow. But 
head. 

** I swear I 

** Oh, yes, we know all about that !” 

“Gor lumme, mum, I’m starvin’. Look ’ere, if I leaves 
you me fiddle, will you believe me? Leaves it with you 
until I come in to-morrow with the money? ” 

Mrs. Paulino deemed the security sufficient to justify a 
business lapse and a natural impulse. She nodded. 

‘** All right. Give us your money and sit over there.” 

He pushed the coppers across the counter, handed her 
his bow and fiddle—which were put under the counter— 
and went to a table, where he huddled and twisted until 
a waitress truculently shoved a plate of “‘ tomato” soup 
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in front of him. Men and women near by covertly glanced 
over their shoulders, awed by the rapidity with which he 
scooped up his soup—panting between each spoonful as 
though his mouth and throat were being scalded. A plate 
of sausages and mashed potatoes occupied him for less 
than five minutes, and the meal ended with a dish of apple 
tart and custard—which disappeared as if by magic. 

Immediately he had finished he hurried to the counter, 
where Mrs. Paulino, pleased with her judicious mingling of 
benevolence and business, smilingly awaited him. 

“Gor bless you, mum! I——” 

“‘That’s all right, my son. You come along to-morrow 
with your money an’ I'll give you your fiddle.” 

**T can’t thank you, mum. I——!” 

** Yes, yes, all right. One-an’-a-penny, don’t forget !” 

He nodded, almost choking with emotion, and then 
darted into the street. 

Many customers, as they came to the counter, paused to 
comment sympathetically with Mrs. Paulino on the incident 
they had witnessed. She was rather embarrassed by the 
many references to her kindness, and tried to nullify her 
generosity by saying, “* Well, if °e don’t come back I keeps 
*is fiddle, that’s all!” 

The last customer to pay his bill, just after two o’clock, 
was a stranger to the Sicily Restaurant and to Mrs. Paulino. 
She had noticed him when he came in—he seemed to be 
a “ gent.” 

““A very pitiful case, madam,” he said as he took his 
change. “I heard the lad playing while I was having my 
lunch. Played rather well. Have you seen him before, 
may I ask?” 

** No, sir, never seen ’im before.” 

“Hm. . .. It was exceedingly kind of you to give him 
a meal. The poor fellow seemed exhausted.” 

** Oh, well, sir, what could you do?” 

“True. . . . I wonder—should I be impertinent if I 
asked to be allowed to pay you for his lunch? I feel 
that——”’ 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Paulino, hoping that his 
offer would not be withdrawn when she explained the 
circumstances. “ That’s too good of you! But I ain’t 
really given ’im ’is dinner. You see, ’e left me ’is fiddle, 
and ’e said ’e would come in with the money to-morrow 
to make up.” 

“* Indeed ? * 

To support her story she drew forth the bow and violin 
from under the counter for inspection. 

“ That’s what ’e left. Don’t look much, but I suppose 
it’s better’n nothin’.” 

The stranger picked up the instrument carefully. He 
plucked at the strings once or twice with his thumb, 
examined the body and head, turned the violin over and 
back, peeped here and there... . 

“IT happen to know something about violins,” he 
murmured. 

After glancing round the room, he picked up the bow. 

““ Of course, the bow’s not worth five shillings.” 

He tossed the violin to his chin and touched the strings 
lightly with the bow. ... He played a long, rich note on 
the open G string. Then, suddenly, the fingers of his left 
hand seemed to dance, and a cascade of sound startled 
Mrs. Paulino. 

“ Lawks!” she exclaimed. “ Can you play, sir?” 

** A little,’ and the man smiled. 

He put the bow and violin on the counter, and glanced 
round the room again. It was empty. 

** Madam,” he said, quietly, “ if you can persuade that 
boy to sell you this fiddle, I will call again in a day or so 
and give you ten pounds for it.” 





—y 


Mrs. Paulino gasped ! 

“What! Is that thing worth ten quid? ” 

“I do not say what it is worth,” replied the stranger, with 
good-humoured emphasis. ‘I simply make a proposition, 
Get that violin from the boy, and I will buy it for tey 
pounds. That’s my figure—not a penny more. And” 
his eyes twinkled, ‘“‘ I leave you to manage your side of 
the bargain!” 

He buttoned up his coat and made ready to go. At the 
door he turned round and said, “ Don’t forget! Tey 
pounds, madam, and I will call in the day after to-morroy, 
Good-day !” 

It was some minutes before Mrs. Paulino recovered her 
composure. Then, having “got to the rights” of the 
proposal, she decided that the business was_ perfectly 
legitimate, and that when the boy returned she would 
make a keen yet fair bargain with him. The chance to 
“touch” eight or nine pounds so easily seemed almost 
fool-proof. The boy would jump at whatever she cared 
to offer. 

He returned soon after nine the next morning, and did 
jump—but in the wrong direction. 

“* *Ere, what’s the joke? ” he exclaimed, after Mrs. Paulino 
had declined to take his money and had offered him a cup 
of coffee while proposing to buy his fiddle for fifteen shillings, 
She wanted it, she said, for her “ little girl.” She connected 
his astonishment with the lowness of her starting price, 
This had to be remedied. 

“Tm afraid I don’t know nothin’ about their value, 
but what about twenty-five bob, then? ” 

““Come orf it, mum,” he remarked. ‘ That’s all I got 
to get me a livin’, an’ my old man gave it to me—all ’e'd 
got to give me in the blinkin’ world. What am I goin’ to 
do, after me money’s gone, with no fiddle? ” 

“‘T reckon you knows where to pick up a secon’-’and one, 
more’n I should.” 

“* Not for twenty-five bob, missis.” 

“ Well, look ’ere, say two quid!” Mrs. Paulino thought 
that the sudden leap would overwhelm his reluctance. 
And she came within an ace of success. Tears were in the 
boy’s eyes. He brushed them away with the back of his 
hand. 

“You oughtn’t to tempt me, mum. I never ’ad so much 
money in me life... . An’ that was my ol’ man’s, too. 
wee: | ee 

“Tl give you three, then.” Mrs. Paulino plunged. 
After all, seven pounds was not to be sneezed at! The boy, 
presumably, had the same opinion of three, for he capitu- 
lated, picked up the notes she gave him and went without 
a word—as though he had committed some deed of shame. 

Mrs. Paulino had paid more than she had _ intended. 
She thought of the stranger. If the fiddle was worth ten 
pounds to him, might it not be worth more? Why shouldn't 
he pay more? 

Not to be trapped by ignorance, she set out that afternoon 
with the violin under her arm, wrapped up in brown paper, 
to ascertain its true value. The music-shop at the end of 
the street dealt only in banjos, cornets and gramophone 
records, but the interested assistant directed her to Kosch 
and Spielmann, in Leicester Square, where a dull-voiced 
man in spectacles gave his opinion in a breath. “ Nothing. 
A few shillings at the most. Good afternoon. No, nothing, 
madam.” 

Mrs. Paulino was amused! She determined to keep the 
secret from the stranger. Precious little he knew about 
fiddles! She would take the ten pounds, and say no more. 

Curiously enough, he never returned to the Sicily 
Restaurant. H. A. VENTING GIBBS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME weeks ago I wrote on this page upon the satire 
S of Pope which in some cases has blasted those against 
whom it was directed most unfairly. I instanced 
the case of Lord William Hervey, whose reputation will not 
recover until some publisher has the good sense to reprint 
his admirable memoirs, which are the nearest approach in 
English to the work of Saint Simon. But he was merely 
“Sporus”’ to our forebears ; Pope succeeded too well in making 
him odious and contemptible to them. The author of that 
really delightful autobiography, Colley Cibber, who, by the 
bye, wrote also one good comedy, is another victim of Pope’s 
devastating and unjust satire; but it is the reputation of 
Lewis Theobald which calls most urgently for a rescuer. 
* x * 

Nowadays there are more people ready to write on literary 
subjects (and capable of doing so) than there are topics left. 
Here, however, is one worth treating. Churton Collins, that 
learned critic, did years ago come to Theobald’s rescue, 
but he ought to be backed up. He was of opinion that no 
poet in our own, or any other language, owed so great a debt 
to any editor as Shakespeare owes to Theobald. Theobald 
found the text of the tragedies and comedies in a deplorable 
state and he contributed more than any other single man to 
their intelligibility. Yet Pope gibbeted him in couplets which 
has made his name a synonym for the dullest pedantry. 
The justice of Pope’s scathing comments on a mere verbal 
scholar as a type cannot be disputed, but to identify the 
type with Theobald was outrageously unfair. It would be 
a very useful piece of work to restore the true lineaments of 
his portrait, and to hang it in that place of honour which 
it deserves. And not only would such a piece of work be 
well worth doing in itself, but whoever undertook it would 
have plenty of scope for exercising such gifts of satire and 
severity as he might possess, by describing in proper terms 
the treatment meted out to Theobald, not only by Pope, 
but by that pompous and empty critic, Warburton. Alas! 
Johnson himself, who was not a man to be guilty of deliberate 
unfairness, was too ready to take on trust the sneers of 
Warburton and Pope. Johnson describes Theobald as 
“a man of narrow incomprehension and small acquisitions, 
with no native and intrinsic splendour, with little of the 
artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy 
and not negligent in attaining it.” His comments on 
Theobald’s notes are equally contemptuous, though he 
allows “‘ that what little he did was commonly right.” The 
public, however, estimated Theobald’s work far more fairly. 
Editions of his text of Shakespeare were widely read because 
they were far more readable. Malone, whose own edition 
of Shakespeare was almost on every page indebted to 
Theobald (this is the opinion of Churton Collins), after 
appropriating his labours, adds “that Theobald’s work 
should at this day be considered of any value only shows 
how long wrong impressions will remain when they are once 
made.” This is typical of the treatment he has received. 
Now let us glance at his due. 

* * * 


Churton Collins gives many examples of Theobald’s 
imaginative emendations. One of the most famous of these 
occurs in Henry V.; it is the passage about the death of 
Falstaff. Originally it ran thus : 


For after I saw him fumble with the Sheets, 

And play with Flowers and smile upon his fingers end, 
I knew there was but one way : for his nose 

Was Sharp as a Pen, and a table of green fieldes. 


Pope's explanation of this nonsense was that a stage 
direction had somehow got into the text, and he omitted it 


in his Shakespeare. But Theobald, by the alteration of 
one letter and the addition of another flashed out the 
immortal 
a’ babled of green fieldes, 
thus restoring, or presenting, to dramatic poetry one of its 
most precious jewels. 
* * * 
Here are two other examples among those quoted by 
Churton Collins. In Antony and Cleopatra, Act I., Scene iv. : 


Like to a vagabond Flagg upon the Streame, 
Goes to, and backe, lacking the varrying tyde, 
To rot itselfe with motion. 


Pope altered the word lacking to lashing ; Theobald changed 
it into lacquying, giving us back one of the finest onomatopceic 
lines in Shakespeare : 

Goes to, and back, lacquying the varrying tyde. 
In Romeo and Juliet, Act I., Scene ii., in the lines : 


Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air 
Or dedicate his beauty to the same, 


he restored the beauty of the second line by substituting 
for the word “same” the word “sun.” In Macbeth he 
transformed ‘‘ The bank and school of time ”’ into the fine 
phrase, “‘ The bank and shoal of time”; and it is thanks 
to Theobald that we read now, instead of ‘“ We have 
scorch’d the snake, not killed it,” “‘ scotch’d the snake ”— 
that is to say hacked at it. (Hesupported his suggestion by 
showing Shakespeare had also used the word “ scotch’d ” 
in Coriolanus.) Thanks to Theobald, too, we read now 
‘“‘the weird sisters” instead of ‘“‘ wayward sisters,” and 
whereas Pope omitted as complete nonsense from Troilus 
and Cressida the fine passage in Act III., Scene iii. : 


And go to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 


Theobald by reading “ and give to dust ” made of it not only 
sense, but poetry. Again in Love’s Labour’s Lost, instead of 


A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopped, 


he turns nonsense into a pointful line by reading thrift for 
theft, pointing out in doing so, that though a thief may well 
sleep as soundly as an honest man, a miser with his hoard 
is likely to be woken by the slightest sound. These are but a 
few examples taken from those which Churton Collins quotes, 
again selected by him from as many both pertinent and 
happy: * * * 

Of Theobald’s life we know little, but research might 
reveal more. The chief authority is Nicholl’s Illustrations 
to Literature. He was born at Sittingbourne in 1688. He 
was a good Greek and Latin scholar, and very superior to 
Pope in this respect. Unfortunately, he could not live the 
life of a scholar, but had to earn his living as a journalist. 
Only thanks to what he earned by hasty scribblings could 
he devote any time to learning. He translated the Phaedo 
of Plato, and between 1714 and 1715 he published trans- 
lations of the Electra, Ajax, and idipus Rex in verse, and 
of the Plutus and Clouds in prose. His own plays, panto- 
mimes and miscellaneous poems have no value or interest 
for us now. 

* * * 

Pope’s first edition of Shakespeare came out in 1725, 
Theobald in 1726 published his Shakespeare Restored, in 
which he exposed the blunders and defects of Pope’s edition, 
and thus made a fatal enemy. The proper monument to 
Theobald, said Churton Collins, “is not that cairn of dis- 
honour which the sensitive vanity of Pope, the ignoble and 
impudent devices of Warburton to build his own reputation 
on the ruin of another, the careless injustice of Johnson, 
the mean stratagems of Malone, and the obsequious parrotry 
of tradition on the part of other writers have succeeded in 
accumulating: it is the settled text of Shakespeare.” 
Theobald died in poverty and loneliness; no friend of learning 
held out a hand. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY 
Portrait of the Labour Party. 


lated from the German.) 


By EGon WERTHEIMER. 
Putnam. 5s. 


(Trans- 


It is always interesting and salutary, even if sometimes dis- 
concerting, to see yourself as others see you, and British Socialists 
should get both diversion and instruction from this study by a 
German critic. Dr. Wertheimer fought in the war as an airman, 
and after the armistice took part in the Bavarian revolution. 
For the last five years or so he has been in England as corre- 
spondent of Voredrts and other German Social Democratic 
papers, and having got over his first surprise at the way we do 
things, has formed a thoughtful, and in the main sound, judgment 
of the Labour Party, its policy and its personalities. His book 
was written primarily for German readers (it was published 
first a month or two ago as Das Anilitz der britischen Arbeiter- 
partei), which accounts for his stressing a good many points 
that we should take for granted. But the stress has its value, 
no doubt, in making the British Socialist clearer to himself as 
well as to the German. Dr. Wertheimer’s chief weakness is in 
his perspective. He sees London and the leaders of the move- 
ment a little too large, the provinces and the “ rank and file ”’ 
too small, nor does he seem to appreciate fully the importance 
of its industrial side. Nevertheless, even if he has not got to the 
bottom of everything and everybody, his book is a remarkable 
piece of work—shrewd, lively and challenging to friend and 
adversary alike. 

The British Labour Party has always been a puzzle to Conti- 
tinental Socialists. Its contempt for theory and systematic 
thought, its lack of ** class-consciousness,”’ its genius for improvisa- 
tion, its tolerance of heresies, its emotionalism, its religiosity, all 
help to give it a unique character. But they also give it 
advantages, as Dr. Wertheimer insists, over the German Party, 
with which it is sharply contrasted. It not only possesses more 
flexibility, but an ‘‘ incomparably greater self-reliance and an 
incomparably stronger will to power,” and as a consequence it 


has “incomparably greater chances of attaining and realising 
power.” And in this connection Dr. Wertheimer pays a generous 


tribute not merely to the Labour Party but to all of us. We 
are a people, he says, that 

although superlative in the praise of the qualities it imagines 
itself to possess, scarcely seems to be aware that because of its 
political instinct, its inborn readiness to compromise, its capacity 
to humanise public life, it is the political nation par excellence, and 
that to-day, as ever, it is in this excelled by no other people in the 
world. 

This political genius of the British nation gives the author ground 
for hope that Great Britain will succeed more rapidly than any other 
great industrial State in overcoming the difficulties that must arise 
in the advent of a Socialist party to power, and that she will solve 
the political problems of economic democracy in a manner that 
will be a model for the other nations of Europe. For this reason 
Great Britain’s importance in the comity of nations has never been 
so great as in this age of the struggle of the Labour Party for a 
parliamentary majority and, with it, power. 

In his appraisement of policies and programmes Dr. Wertheimer 
leans to the Right-wing view. He dismisses the Communists 
contemptuously, he is highly critical of the Utopian schemes of 
the Independent Labour Party, and he devotes a whole section— 
under the title of “* A Study in False Extremism ’’—to an attack 
on Messrs. Maxton and Cook. In Labour and the New Social 
Order (“ every sentence of which betrays the hand of Sidney 
Webb ’”’) and the revised programme of 1928 he sees the real 
spirit and strength (though he finds also some weaknesses) of 


the Labour movement. But his analysis goes astray on one 
. 5 “ 
point. Whereas the Socialists of the Continent aim at altering 


the relationship of the individual workman to the productive 
process in which he is engaged—that is, at establishing a higher 
degree of ‘“‘ workers’ control ”’—British Socialism, he suggests, 
** relegated entirely to the background this psychologically 
important element,’ and is concerned merely to sweep away 
the dividend-hunter by the nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction. This is an erroneous view. There is less talk of the 
democratisation of industry than there was in the days of the 
Guild Socialist movement; but the idea has certainly not been 
forgotten, and when the Labour Party sets out to organise the 
coal-mines as a public service, it is not likely to take the Post 
Office as its pattern. 

In his discussion of personalities, Dr. Wertheimer emphasises 
the importance of the individual leaders in this country as com- 


has 


nr 


pared with the Continent. Marxian Socialism has, he points out, 
consciously or unconsciously fought against the emergence of any 
strong personality from its ranks, and considered any personal 
cult as a thing unworthy. This party tradition is reflected Most 
grotesquely in the columns of the German party press, which repre. 
sents in its 196 dailies a considerable political force. Any personal 
mention, whether in praise or blame, is considered bad form, and it 
requires a sixtieth birthday or the anniversary of a death for the 
ban to be lifted. .. . How different in Great Britain ! Here 
hemmed in by no rigidity of principle and tradition, the cult of the 
individual leader knows no limits. ... The British Labour move. 
ment weaves legend and anecdote about its leaders and exploits 
their ‘“‘ human, ali too human,” aspect to bring them closer to the 
masses. To the Continental Socialist the party is an idea, a com. 
munity, an organisation. To the British Socialist it is—MacDonalq 
or Maxton or the local Labour candidate. 

Nor is this all. The British leader gets a treatment from the 
bourgeois press that makes his Continental counterpart green 
with envy, and he is accorded by his own followers “ a far greater 
measure of spiritual liberty and individual development.” The 
trustfulness of the British working-classes is seen, too, in the 
ease—and, indeed, enthusiasm—with which new recruits from 
the bourgeoisie or the aristocracy are accepted in the Labour 
Party, and the rapidity with which they are advanced to positions 
of power. In Germany, a Trevelyan, a Wedgwood Benn, a 
Mosley, a Jowitt, would have to serve a long and hard apprentice. 
ship, and then would stand small chance of becoming anything 
more than an ordinary journeyman in the party. Our way, in 
Dr. Wertheimer’s opinion, is the better way, and he deplores 
“ the frittering away of its one and only great opportunity ” by 
the German Social Democratic Party, when it cold-shouldered 
the able men of the upper classes who joined it in 1918. But he 
detects, what indeed is obvious, something that is not altogether 
admirable in this attitude of the British proletariat—* an 
element of snobbery which, if the portents are not deceptive, may 
in the next five years constitute one of the most serious problems 
within the Party.” 

Dr. Wertheimer’s thumbnail portraits of prominent persons in 
the Labour movement are vastly entertaining. They are mainly 
of course, his own opinions, though they often express the general 
view. In Mr. MacDonald he sees a man of great qualities, but 
hampered by defects—a certain aloofness and arrogance, hyper- 
sensitiveness, vanity. Mr. Snowden is “‘ mentally a head higher 
than his leader,’ warm-hearted under a cold and bitter exterior. 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Clynes are “* gilt-edged securities,” “* safe, 
homely men, in whose hands the continuity of the party as a 
working-class organisation is assured’; Mr. Sidney Webb is the 
greatest theoretician the Labour Party has ever had. Mr. Thomas 
has courage, “the one extenuating feature in the character of 
this painful but disarming personality ” ; Dr. Wertheimer cannot 
understand how such a vulgarian has imposed himself so 
successfully on the whole of the British Empire. Many others 
of the next rank are commented on with equal freedom—and 
some of them, we are afraid, will not like it! 

The last chapter of the book leaves us rather mystified. It is 
a warning to the Labour Party to be more zealous about electoral 
reform. Dr. Wertheimer does not share the common belief that 
the Liberal Party is doomed shortly to disappear; he thinks 
that its money alone will ensure its continued existence for a 
long time to come. With three parties in the field, therefore, 
we must look forward to artificial majorities, and ‘t is here that 
danger lies for Labour. For the country will not give a Labour 
Government with a “sham majority” so easy a run as a 
Conservative Government with a “sham majority.” If the 
Labour Party is true to its Socialist professions it must aim at 
drastic changes, but it will find itself opposed by a Conservatism 
equally resolute to prevent such changes. Thus ‘ with administra- 
tions which neutralise each other, the stability of the social, 
economic, and political structure of Great Britain would be 
seriously endangered.” Possibly; but what would happen W ith 
a third party permanently holding the balance? It might ensure 
stability, but how would it make for drastic changes? We could 
understand Dr. Wertheimer’s argument if he were a Liberal and 
wanted the Labour Party merely to carry out Liberal social 
reforms. But that is precisely what he does not want; he looks 
to it to inspire and lead the Socialist parties of the world. The 
idea that to inerease, or consolidate, the representation of 
Liberalism would strengthen, rather than weaken, the Socialism 
of the Labour Party is surely a very odd one, and we imagine 
that the Liberals would be the first to repudiate it. Nor does 
Dr. Wertheimer make it clear what kind of electoral reform he 
is advocating. He does not like “ P.R.,” which, he says, ~ has 
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mechanised politics in Central Europe, hindered personal develop- 
ment and confused almost immeasurably the responsibilities of 
the various parties ’’; he wants an electoral law “ which combines 
the advantages of the Central European and the British systems.” 
But whether that means the Alternative Vote, or some quite 
new plan, we do not know. Perhaps the inquiry promised in 
the King’s Speech will produce a solution. 


LIVES 


Aspects of Biography. By ANDRE Mavrots. 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 

Biographers share with historians the disadvantage (or 
advantage) of having to deal with rigid material in an imaginative 
way. No one to-day attempts to defend the old thesis that 
history is a science rather than an art; but it has this in common 
with the sciences, that its material often assumes a fixed character. 
It is as easy to write scientific history as it is to write scientific 
economics; and the result has the same awkward flaw that the 
human element is left out—that is, the very thing is omitted 
which alone makes either history or economics an object of study 
by intelligent men. Scientific truth—if there be such a thing, 
and if it be capable of surviving expression—cannot possibly 
be attained in history or biography; and that is why the good 
historian and the good biographer must aim at artistic or imagina- 
tive truth, always a higher form than scientific truth, and in these 
cases the only possible form. 

Of course, artistic truth can be false—it can, that is, by mis- 
representing or ignoring certain facts, give an impression which 
is not merely false in detail, but untrue. This has almost certainly 
happened in the historical accounts of men whose position or 
character make them the object of bitter party hatred. No 
sensible man will hope to-day to know the real truth about Tiberius, 
or King John or Richard III. or even Henry VIII.; he will be 
content with the portraits that different artists, governed by their 
skill and prepossessions, made of these men, and remember in 
spite of the best that biographers can do that even Caligula must 
have been a human being before he was a lunatic. 

Sometimes, of course, by a happy chance, we are left enough 
materials to feel certain that we can learn the truth about some 
maligned person, though we may not agree on the character we shall 
deduce from the facts. For instance, it is unlikely that anyone 
will in the future denigrate Joan of Arc; the documents in favour 
of her being a girl of strong character and unusual independence 
are too strong; but it is possible for opinions about her character 
to vary between the hero-worship of Andrew Lang and Bernard 
Shaw, and the very modified enthusiasm for her as a mascot 
which moved Anatole France. It is a pity that, in this discussion 
on biography, considered as a science, M. Maurois did not take 
Joan of Are as an example of the weakness of the scientific 
method ; he would have found it more profitable than in following 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s ingenious but shallow speculations, or in 
discussing the truth about Carlyle. M. Maurois, misled perhaps 
by Mr. Nicolson, falls into the common error of thinking that 
there can be a biography that is deliberately scientific; the truth 
is, that biography can only approach to the exactitude of a science 
if the biographer refuses to have a scientific purpose in his work. 
For a good biography is essentially the outcome of the contact 
and conflict of two personalities, the subject’s and the author’s. 
Many of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s tedious apes must have wondered 
(for judging by their work they are of an abysmal stupidity) why 
their diligent copying of Mr. Strachey’s methods resulted in 
books so drearily unlike Eminent Victorians or Queen Victoria. 
The answer is simple. There has not occurred the necessary 
contact and conflict between two personalities—for the authors 
have no personalities worth mentioning. Often a subject is too 
great even for a good biographer—it needs an author of almost 
equal calibre before justice can be done. We do not expect to 
have really supreme biographies of Cesar, or Saint Paul; and a 
certain thinness in Mr. Strachey’s method became very noticeable 
when he attempted to handle a few years of Elizabeth’s life. 

In two chapters on Biography as a Work of Art M. Maurois has a 
passage which throws a sharp light on his own method. 


Cambridge Univer- 


Biography, in my view, does not consist in telling all one knows 
for in that case the most trifling book would be as long as life itself — 
but in taking stock of one’s knowledge and of choosing what is 
essential. It goes without saying that in making this choice, the 
biographer often finds himself tempted to emphasise that particular 
aspect of a character which he knows and loves best. From this, it 


sometimes comes about that the hero is distorted by the artist- 

biographer. But is less distortion wrought by the bad arrangement 

of documents, by the absence of ‘‘ values ” (in the painter’s sense), 

in the work of the heavy-handed biographer who produces a dull 

portrait of a striking countenance ? 
*“ Essential” is a difficult word. It would be better perhaps to 
say “interpretative ’—for then the biographer will be much 
clearer about the limits of his task. His hardest job is to dis- 
tinguish properly between what strikes him in his subject and 
what struck the subject himself. This difficulty is most evident, 
no doubt, in the lives of great criminals. To the biographer, as 
to the world at large, the most exciting thing, the “ essential ” 
thing about the murderer’s life is the murder he has committed ; 
but for the murderer, his crime may be only an annoying incident 
in a hard-working, enjoyable career, not nearly of so much 
importance as the facts that he kept canaries, was devoted to a 
maiden sister who lived at Streatham, and had the best collection 
of cigarette cards in the whole of Camberwell. 

The biographer’s first duty is to recollect that his view of the 
subject may be at great odds with both the facts and the truth 
about the life he is trying to portray. For when M. Maurois 
proceeds to discuss biography as a means of expression, he is, 
we think, talking of books, such as his own Ariel, which are not 
properly biographies. Of course, in any work of art the author 
will express himself; but to write another man’s life in order to 
express yourself is not to write biography at all—any more than 
to steal his suit of clothes to wear yourself is to be his tailor. 
M. Maurois tells, in a very good passage, how he came to write 
Ariel, which he still apparently imagines is a life of Shelley, 
although he does not “like the book any longer.” He was, it 
appears, directing his irony at himself in his ironic criticism of 
Shelley, for he had shared Shelley’s idealisms and found them 
hard to reconcile with life; but it is not the irony in Ariel which 
spoils the book. What spoils it hopelessly as a life of Shelley 
is that the Shelley of the book is not a poet, and that there is not 
the slightest indication from the first page to the last that the 
author knows what poetry is, or has any taste for it. There is 
the chief rule of the biographer. Let him not attempt to write 
a life of a man unless he can understand and sympathise with 
what was the man’s chief ambition, with what was most real 
and precious to him. All the great biographies have that note : 
it is what enabled Boswell, so different, in so many things so 
remote from Johnson, to give us his magnificent life; and 
without it the wittiest efforts may fail, and deserve to do so. 

If biography be difficult, autobiography is almost impossible ; 
and M. Maurois does not throw much light on its complications 
in his lecture on this form of biography. He makes some pleasant 
but rather commonplace remarks on forgetfulness, a weakness 
which does not affect autobiographies more than any form of 
history, for we are dependent for all our facts on someone’s 
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memory. He is then reduced to claiming that the only perfect 
autobiographies “‘ are those in which the author has described 
only the development of a mind,” and gives for examples Gosse’s 
Father and Son, The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Mill’s 
Autobiography, Newman’s Apologia, Gibbon, and Renan’s 
Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. Now, none of these books 
is an autobiography; none, that is, is even an effort to tell the 
whole truth about the author’s life. They are essays on particular 
aspects of the author’s development, and no more belong to 
the region of biography than do Montaigne’s or Lamb’s essays. 
Trollope, whom M. Maurois mentions in other connections, wrote 
a better autobiography than any of the books mentioned. But 
the supreme autobiographies, complete or fragmentary, are to 
be found in the books written by men who are apparently outside 
the range of M. Maurois’ sympathy. The great autobiographers 
will never be found among the introverts of the world, but 
among the extraverts; and it is indeed a strange illustration 
of the power of momentary fashions that M. Maurois should not 
even mention the two greatest autobiographies in the world, as 
both of them were written in French—Dumas’s memoirs of 
his life and Casanova’s! history. The only book that can be 
compared with them, and it probably contains more fiction 
if less deliberate untruth than either of the others, is Trelawney’s 
Adventures of a Younger Son. Indeed, there are no other auto- 
biographies in which the person portrayed is portrayed with more 
essential honesty, and with so clear a determination to give the 
whole man in so far as the author knew him. Beside these books, 
even so admirable a work as Herzen’s My Life and Times seems 
prejudiced, written with too great attention to objects not 
properly biographical. The comparative success of Dumas and 
Casanova brings us to the awkward conclusion that those men 
who naturally feel the least inclination to write about themselves 
or others are those who can do it best. A strong strain of vanity, 
rather than an itch for analysis, is most likely to produce a good 
autobiographer; and a genuine interest in and liking for one’s 
fellows, rather than a passion for self-analysis, is the basis of all 
successful biographies. 


WHAT EDUCATION IS NOT 
The Aims of Education, and Other Essays. 


WuitTEHEAD. Williams and Norgate. 


By Professor A. N. 
7s. 6d. 

The theme of this book is “ the paralysis of thought induced 
by the aimless accumulation of precise knowledge, inert and 
unutilised.”” ‘‘ A merely well-informed man is the most useless 
bore on God’s earth.” 


There is only one subject matter of Education, and that is Life 
in all its manifestations. Instead of this single unity, we offer 
children—Algebra, from which nothing follows; Geometry, from 
which nothing follows; Science, from which nothing follows; 
History, from which nothing follows; a Couple of Languages, never 
mastered; and lastly, most dreary of all, Literature, represented by 
the plays of Shakespeare, with philological notes and short analyses 
of plot and character to be in substance committed to memory. 
Can such a list be said to represent Life, as it is known in the midst 
of the living of it? The best thing that can be said of it is, that it is 
a rapid table of contents which a deity might have in his mind 
while he was thinking of creating a world, and had not yet 
determined how to put it together. 

The essence of getting pupils through examinations is to 
equal weight to all parts of the schedule. 
specialised. 


give 
But mankind is naturally 


And so on. Only people who suffer themselves from “ the 
paralysis of thought induced by the aimless accumulation of 
precise knowledge, inert and unutilised” will disagree with 
Professor Whitehead. Unfortunately, the disease has, as one of 
its symptoms, the patient’s inability to realise that he has got it. 
A man with a broken leg is quite ready to admit his misfortune : 
a man with a mental delusion is quite certain that, whatever 
else it may be, it is not a delusion. For all his vigour and 
humour, Professor Whitehead will not persuade those who 
believe in examinations (being themselves the product of them) 
that they have nothing to do with education except to make it 
well nigh impossible. 

One might argue, perhaps, that it is just as well. A thoroughly 
vicious system of “ mental training” has this one great merit, 
that those who survive it know that they can survive anything. 
Every subject added to the curriculum, every new elaboration 
of the time-table, is a direct attack on the digestive organs and 
the individuality of the victim. If he can keep his appetite and 
his independence intact under all of them, he need have no 


ionemmemeel 


anxiety for the future; he is inoculated against the infection of 
“inert ideas’; he will get things into focus whatever happens, 
And the severity of the gruelling he goes through will be an 
advantage to him because it will have eliminated so many 
competitors. By stupefying and devitalising the weaklings, the 
system confers a scarcity value on the really resistant. 

On the other hand, the good examinee—good, that is, because 
he succumbs to the system, not because he survives it—is seldom 
treated in this kindly age with the brutality he deserves. Like 
the tonsure in the Middle Ages, or a reputation as the “ delicate 
one ”’ in a large family, his peculiarity is allowed to shelter him 
from the full blast of the cold, hard world, and his very softness 
qualifies him for a soft job. Timid people, who cannot trust their 
own judgment of a man, are attracted by his labels, or he js 
lucky enough to find in yet another examination a convenient 
gateway to a pensionable career. So the very qualities which 
unfit him for life discover for him quite a snug corner in it, 
And meanwhile the bad examinee—the man for whom nothing 
has followed from algebra, geometry, science, and history, who 
has been thoroughly mastered by both of his languages and has 
acquired a healthy dislike of all literature, especially Shakespeare 
—may find it difficult to convince himself that there is room for 
him anywhere. His touching humility, his great gift of being 
able to go on working when he is both bored and bewildered, 
his proficiency at ball-games if he possesses it—none of these 
seem to have any market value. If there is any stuff in him 
at all, he will recover from his education in time; he will find 
something that interests him and teach himself a lot about it; 
he has not accumulated enough precise knowledge for the burden 
of it to paralyse him, nor for the desire to display it to make 
him a bore. But it rather takes the heart out of him meanwhile 
to discover that nothing he has ever learnt from a book since his 
mother taught him the multiplication table is going to be the 
faintest use to him, and that everyone makes a favour of allowing 
him to try to do anything. ; 

One way of saving this kind of person, if his parents have 
anything up to a thousand pounds or so to spare, is to send him 
to a certain kind of university. As Professor Whitehead says, 
universities need not necessarily concentrate on research and 
on the imparting of information : 

Both these functions could be performed at a cheaper rate, apart 
from these very expensive institutions. Books are cheap. A system 
of apprenticeship is well understood. So far as the mere imparting 
of information is concerned, no university has had any justification 
for existence since the popularisation of printing in the fifteenth 
century. 

The justification of a university is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting old and young in 
the imaginative consideration of learning. 

Providing that the natural diffidence of learned pedants prevents 
their turning a university course into a test of erudition, and 
that the natural exuberance of youth prevents them from taking 
their tutors too seriously, there is a real chance in a university 
atmosphere for the young man who is not precocious or docile 
or egotistical to realise that there are some things he can 
understand. Gradually the great gash which school has made 
between his work and his interests begins to heal. He realises 
that the same powers of concentration which gave him his 
knowledge of county cricket or postage stamps may give him 
other knowledge over which he can brood with more profit to 
himself. As a test of brooding power, even university examina- 
tions leave much to be desired, but for brooding purposes there 
is much to be said for a university. And it is odd how many 
people, whose zest for life has hitherto expressed itself in purely 
physical ways, can find real zest in brooding when at last they 
are free to loaf. 


WHITEHALL AND THE LAW 
Administrative Law. 


by Lorp SANKEY. 


By F. J. Port, LL.D. With a Foreword 
Longmans, 2ls. 

That there is such a thing in England as administrative law at all 
is a very recent discovery. The older half of the present genera- 
tion was brought up in the belief, fostered by the late Professor 
Dicey, that administrative law was a form of tyranny tolerated 
only among foreigners, who, having no traditions of freedom, were 
easy victims of bureaucratic aggression. “ Administrative 
law,” as exemplified in France or Germany, was distinguished, 
so we were taught, by two marks—the privileged position 
it gave to the public official, and the reservation to special 
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tribunals, staffed by bureaucrats, of the exclusive jurisdiction 
over all issues arising between a private person and a public 
authority. The implication was that in the countries where 
these unhappy institutions existed, common right was habitually 
and cynically sacrificed to the convenience of the State, as inter- 
preted by biased and subservient judges. In England, on the 
other hand—and in all other countries enjoying the blessings of 
the common law—there was one judge and one law for every man 
and for every matter; no Minister was so powerful, no dispute so 
high, as to be able to escape the adjudication of His Majesty’s 
judges, applying the common law of the land; and these proposi- 
tions were invested with a grand importance by the further, less 
explicit, implications that for every invasion of private right by a 
public authority there was an effective legal remedy, and that 
no new law could come into force save with the critical assent of 
a popular assembly. 

This picture of our institutions was inaccurate, even in the days 
of Blackstone. Since the passage of the Reform Bill, and the 
advent of “ social reform,” its divergence from reality has been 
increasing at an ever more rapid pace. It was never true in 
England that private persons had effective legal redress against 
the acts of the Crown and its servants; and at the present day 
public authorities of all kinds enjoy a wide immunity from suits in 
the common courts of the land, while almost every fresh Act of 
Parliament dealing with the activities of government confers 
judicial powers upon administrative officers or organisations. As 
regards legislation again, so far from it being the case to-day that 
laws are made by Parliament, the effective collaboration of 
Parliament in the framing of our laws—consisting as they do, 
not only of statutes, but of a prodigious mass of so-called ‘ statu- 
tory rules and orders ’’—is nowadays not far from being negligible. 
In short, it is no longer possible to deny that there has come into 
existence in the last two or three generations an enormous corpus of 
administrative law, made by officials and judicially interpreted 
by officials, who themselves enjoy a degree of freedom from 
judicial control which would excite the astonishment of a French- 
man or a German. 

It is doubtless impossible to withstand, still less to reverse, the 
stream of tendency which has brought about this state of things. 
It is due to social necessities of a compelling and indisputable 
force. The increasing complexity of life, the rising standards 
of social responsibility, alike call for an ever-expanding body of 
administrative legislation, which can only be framed, applied, or 
interpreted by experts. But it is by no means necessary that 
the beneficent tyrants who rule us should function under the 
present conditions of clandestinity and immunity from criticism 
and responsibility. That the present state of things has been 
allowed to come about is due to several causes, of which one is 
the weakness—now happily in process of remedy—of the law 
faculties in the Universities, potent organs, when they are strong 
and active, of legal awareness. Another is the complete abeyance 
of corporate thought in the practising legal profession; and 
another, perhaps the strongest, has been our insular reluctance 
to believe that we are as other men, such as these Frenchmen. 
Administrative law, we have said to ourselves, is a tyrannical 
thing; therefore we have no administrative law—with the 
practical result that we have it much worse than other people, 
much as a man may pay a heavy price for refusing to recognise 
the early symptoms of his disease. 

A curious example of the consequences of preserving the 
backward-looking attitude of mind is furnished by the contrast 
between the French and the English doctrine respecting the 
essential prerogatives of the executive. The French view is 
that the President of the Republic possesses an implied power 
to make all regulations which may be reasonably necessary for 
the execution of statute law, and it is, consequently, not usual 
for such power to be expressly conferred. The English view 
being that the Crown has no such general prerogative, the 
practice has grown up with us of investing Ministers with very 
wide and explicit statutory rule-making powers. And as a 
result, whereas in France Presidential Decrees may always be 
annulled by the courts as being, when tested by the general 
principle of reasonable necessity, ultra vires, with us the possibility 
of such control is rendered increasingly difficult by the generous 
draftsmanship of the government departments. Old-fashioned 
jealousy of the prerogative has led in practice to its wide exten- 
sion. 

To the discussion of these subjects Dr. Port has made a 
particularly valuable and stimulating contribution. Combining 


es 


wide learning and a critical temper with a lucid and vigorous style, 
he has enriched our legal literature with a book of real importance 
which no student of present tendencies in our institutional life 
can afford to miss. In a historical sketch of the growth of the 
English scheme of government, he illustrates his belief that “ jp 
ancient as well as in modern times the administrative is, in the last 
resort, the most essential of State functions.” In the three chapters 
which form the core of the book he examines in considerable detail 
the administrator as legislator and the administrator as judge, 
Then follow two valuable and interesting studies of administrative 
law in America and in France respectively; and the final chapter 
summarises his practical conclusions. In respect of administra. 
tive tribunals he urges the need for publicity, regularity, and an 
administrative court of appeal; while in respect of “ delegated 
legislation” he suggests the establishment of a standing joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament for the purpose of 
methodically scrutinising all Statutory Rules and Orders. [f 
we ever have a movement of reform (and the contribution of a 
foreword by Lord Sankey suggests a hope of this), Dr. Port may 
claim an honoured place among the forerunners. 


BRONZE AND PLUSH 


Alfred Gilbert. By Isasex McA.uister. Black. £2 2s, 

** If your partner has an accident to her dress or hair, on no 
account offer to button her glove or lace her sandal. Lead her 
away to the side, when she dissembles the accident!” This 
was one of the maxims of Mr. Henderson of Newman Street, the 
original of Mr. Turveydrop, who had Alfred Gilbert for a pupil 
at his dancing academy. The sculptor of Eros has now found 
a biographer whose style has much in common with that of his 
old master in deportment. Mrs. McAllister’s phrases—and still 
more the spirit behind them—carry us back to the period of 
plush upholstery, flowing moustaches and adulation of the 
upper circles. Her book begins with a catalogue of genius in its 
account of Gilbert’s family, and ends like an excerpt from the 
Court Journal with a list of his friends. Gilbert himself, we are 
roundly informed, is a superman, a genius and an exceptional 
character of overwhelming force. His maternal grandfather 
was a genius, his grandmother an aristocrat to her finger-tips, 
his father a man above reproach, his mother a genius delighting 
in her profession, his cousin an amazing genius at music, and 
his brother a brilliant genius. Corbett, a friend of his youth, 
was “a fitting example of the flower of English aristocracy,” 
while at the present day, “‘ visions of many connected with the 
Courts of Queen Victoria and King Edward arise to Gilbert: 
of Lord Knollys, Sir Dighton Probyn, Admiral Keppell, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, and other examples of our aristocracy.” 

It is a pity that the life of a great artist should be written in 
so exaggerated a manner, abundant in triviality and unnecessary 
interpolation. We are given, for instance, three accounts of 
Gilbert’s sartorial misadventures which extend from the sub- 
limely ridiculous to the ridiculously sublime. When studying 
in Paris, he had the Murgeresque experience of attending dinner 
in the dress-suit of a friend who was a smaller man than he. 
Later, on a visit to Warwick Castle, when a hunt ball was being 
given, ‘* whilst dressing for dinner Gilbert suddenly realised that 
he was without a pair of white kid gloves, not having anticipated 
adance. As he was cogitating how to procure them, Lord Brook 
entered and presented him with a pair.” But the great crisis 
occurred at Osborne, where Gilbert arrived for dinner with a 
dress-suit, when a Court dress was required. His moulder had 
luckily been a tailor, and cut his trousers down to breeches, and 
Queen Victoria, on being informed of the readjustment, smiled 
and remarked ‘“ How clever!” It was after this incident that 
the memorial to Prince Henry in Whippingham Church was 
completed. ‘On Sunday morning the master and his — 
were present at the service. They chose their seats at the en 
of the church, so that, when the Royal party arrived, they could 
see their Sovereign Lady enter; and through the open door wae 
saw her pause before the tablet and carefully examine it hee 
a lorgnette before passing up the aisle to the royal pew. — : 
such floridity the author pursues her chronicle of small-clothes 
and small-beer. Kindly condescensions to the sculptor on the 
part of lords and ladies, accounts of Academicians’ elegant = 
songs, a short history of Bruges, a condemnation of modern ar 
and an essay on Italian cruelty to animals—all these er 
ingredients, dressed in the Ouidaesque manner, are compounde 
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in the remarkable dish the author sets before us. The book is 
a gorgeous collection of absurdities, and few great men can have 
been so unfortunate in their biographers as Gilbert. 

For of his greatness there can be no doubt. Eros is one of the 
best London statues. The early Perseus and Icarus are worthy 
of a master of the Renaissance; the portraits are no finer 
likenesses than they are accomplishments of pure sculpture. 
Of the magnificent Clarence Tomb at Windsor the artist has 
himself expressed the aim which he triumphantly achieved : “‘ Its 
general appearance should be that of Gothic, yet devoid of the 
slightest evidence of imitation.” It is reassuring to know that 
the memorial to Queen Alexandra is in his hands, and that 
distinguished and enlightened interest, which has no need for 
the fulsome tributes of his biographer, is facilitating the con- 
ditions in which he is now working. His reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion at his treatment in this country, which should not have been 
so mysteriously adumbrated unless they were satisfactorily 
explained, seem to be happily at an end. Their removal does 
honour both to the exile who returned and those who brought 
the return about. 


LOUIS XIV.’S INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


Louis XIV. in Love and War. 
18s. 


There are ever so many Louis XIV.’s, from M. Louis Bertrand’s 
heroic superman to Mr. David Ogg’s horrid megalomaniac. 
There is St. Simon’s and M. Lavisse’s, there is Lord Acton’s 
** ablest man who was ever born on the steps of a throne,” there 
is the one who scandalises the Puritan conscience of Professor 
Perkins of America, and now there is Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s, 
who suffers from the “ inferiority complex” as diagnosed by 
Professor Adler, the psycho-analyst. Sooner or later someone 
was bound to see the likeness between the Roi Soleil and the late 
Lord Curzon, and it is fortunate indeed that that someone was 
Mr. Huddleston. Whatever one’s own view may eventually 
become, one could not ask for a more interesting and vivid 
introduction to the Grand Monarque than is here given. Mr. 
Huddleston does not live in France for nothing. Read his 
description of what happened when the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked and you will see what history can become in the hands 
of a man who can write. Here is a fragment chosen at random ; 

Anyone who was detected and caught could hope for no mercy, 
and the denunciator had half his goods. Generally families separated 
to fly in different directions. That gave them an additional chance. 

Often they did not meet again. Of all ages, these fugitives started 

on their hazardous journey over mountains, through forests, across 

desert land, over seas. Girls disfigured and disguised themselves. 

In the winter snows they marched for many miles across difficult 

country. They hid in ships. There were cases of stowaways who 

remained among barrels in the hold, or buried in heaps of coal, 
for a fortnight before the ship set sail. Fishermen were besought 
to give them passages. In one little boat forty persons were 
surprised by a storm, and lived without food, on the angry seas, 
in peril of shipwreck, for many days, before the white cliffs of 

England at last appeared. Occasionally the emigrants were cap- 

tured by the Barbary pirates and sold as slaves. There were others 

whe were robbed of their poor belongings by their supposed rescuers 
and flung into the sea, The policy as regards emigration fluctuated. 

Generally flight was sternly prohibited, but sometimes the prisons 

were emptied and women and old men put on ships and sent, 

penniless and without protection, to the undeveloped colonies. 

The absolute king who allowed all this and much more to happen 
because in his old age Mme. de Maintenon provided him—priest- 
ridden old woman, muffled up, nursing her rheumatism, that 
she was—with the “ winter quarters of Don Juan,” was a boy 
who never grew up. His youth was dominated by the sinister 
Cardinal, his mother’s paramour, who kept him in clothes two 
years out-grown, sleeping in blankets full of holes, and whose 
enemies exposed him to the humiliations of the Fronde. Forcible- 
feeble he became and remained. Forcible from the incessant 
urge to assert himself, to prove to others and above all to himself 
that after all he was a king and the son of a queen; feeble because 
he had to have protection, someone to mother him, to make him 
feel braver and bigger than he knew he was. Hence the two 
types, first of minister, and second of mistress: the bullies like 
Louvois whom he could not make up his mind to dismiss, the 
hacks like Chamillard whose cringing comforted him: the 
Montespans who drained his manhood, the La Valliéres and 
Maintenons with whom he felt at once superior and safe. 

And hence Versailles and ali the etiquette, the carefully 
arranged sieges and capitulations, the ** abolition of the Pyrenees,” 


By SisLEy HupDLESTON. Cape. 
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the megalomania, all the pettiness which St. Simon chronicle 
and, on the reverse of the medal, the everlasting drudgery, the 
pathetic love-affairs with successive Cinderellas, and the fing 
retirement to winter quarters with his bastards’ dreary lj 
governess as mentor. Hamlet has been explained as q child 
who was so jealous of his father’s place in his mother’s heart 
that he was unconsciously inhibited from vengeance on his father’s 
murderer. On the same lines, Louis can be explained as donj. 
nated all his life by the need and the failure to assert himse 
against Anne of Austria’s domination by her crafty Italian 
master. It was with the cardinal’s despised and ill-favoureg 
niece that Louis had his first love affair, and he built Versailles 
because he knew that as a boy he had not dared to ask his mother 
for a new suit. 

This thesis is, of course, open to the objection that it disregards 
heredity. It does not explain why Louis reacted in this particular 
way to early environment. Nature may after all be stronger 
than nurture. The really important thing about a man may ie 
not how his mother behaved in his childhood, but what his grand. 
father was like in youth. Louis’s grandfather was Henri IV, 
and perhaps he got something from that singularly vital person 
which is needed to explain adequately why people called him the 
Roi Soleil, and why Marlborough never took Paris. St. Simon 
could see nothing great in the Grand Monarque and he ought to 
have seen it if it was there. But it is not always the master’s 
fault if he is not a hero to his valet; it is just conceivable that 
the valet may be lacking in perception. ‘“* Ange dans la rue, 
diable chez lui”? may imply a criticism on the wife instead of on 
the husband. Like most men Louis XIV. took after his mother 
and his grandfather: cardinal or no cardinal, Fronde or no 
Fronde, he would have been half Hapsburg and half Bourbon. 
It was Mary Ann—was it not?—who said of Disraeli: “ Yes, 
but you should see him in his bath.” But she was a singularly 
devoted and uncritical person, and Lord Beaconsfield himself 
would no doubt have been somewhat chary of issuing invitations 
to this particular form of private view. And the very fact that 
the psycho-analysts specialise in these private views may some- 
what distort their perception of the whole man, which, in this 
curious world, usually includes some considerable portion of his 
wardrobe. 

But Mr. Huddleston cannot help liking Louis XIV., or making 
him likeable. As M. Bertrand has shown, Louis XIV. makes 
a first-class equestrian statue. But by the time you have taken 
in the pedestal, the mount, the costume and the pose, it does 
not seem to matter much to the total effect what the face is like, 
Here we have a great deal about the face, and the feelings behind 
it which give it its expression. And after all, as faces go it is not 
a bad one. The great king it reveals is pathetically human. 
So pleased with his powers as a horseman, so proud of his fine 
clothes, taking so much comfort from the effect they must produce, 
with so childlike a delight in the magnificent figure he cuts. 
If one must be pompous, one owes it to one’s audience to be 
really pleased about it, and when the Marquess of Curzon is in 
the dock one ought not to forget to put Mr. Arketall into the 
witness-box, and get him to tell the story of how he lost the 
trousers. 


A KENSINGTON QUIXOTE 


Mr. Thake. His Life and Letters. By “ Beacncomper.” Biles. 
7s. 6d. 

“ Ts everybody mad? Do I look like a bassoon player? What 
is there about me that singles me out for all this nightmare of 
nonsense?” asks Mr. Thake in one of those cries from a heart 
that is as pure as only Kensington can be, and which assure him 
of a not immodest place among those sublime beings of literature 
who have become fools that they may be wise. It is we who are 
the lunatics, for the veritable lunatic is the man who suspects 
everyone. The Quixotes, the Malvolios, the Pickwicks and the 
Thakes, do not lose that primal innocence. Their trustfulness, 
their faith in their fellow man, is unblemished and disastrous; 
their simplicity of mind is a satire on society ; their devotion ” 
the obvious has a rarity of soul and a nobility which shame Us. 
When Mr. Thake writes, “Tell Saunders that it doesn’t matter, 
and it doesn’t,” or ‘* I musn’t offend her, as, after all, she isa friend 
of very good friends of mine—and of my friends too,” or “ Yet 
these boys of to-day are like us—that is, as we used to be before 
we became men,” the age of innocence is with us again. We have 
recovered Eden. 
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Mr. Thake is of the great company of knights-errant who wander 
about in a world where the age of chivalry has died of ridicule, a 
world of frustrations, of anti-climaxes, where appearances deceive, 
a world where Woman is divine, but women are devilish, where 
““ every ring of the bell sends me headlong from the room. But 
echo answers, ‘ Nothing for you, only the man to see about the 
electric light in the study.’” But still with the faith of a saint 
he cries, ‘*‘ Nothing shall deflect me, nor erode the purpose that 
arms me with steel. ‘ Honoria’ shall be my battle cry.” Mr. 
Thake’s passion for Honoria Boltone is one of the sublime things 
in English humour. It is the test of greatness in a comic character 
that you might well weep for him as well as laugh, and one’s 
heart goes out to Mr. Thake in this episode. How he told her 
about his school, his second eleven cap at cricket, his prize for 
fives—‘‘ Tell Saunders to send my fives gloves to show her.” 
Saunders, that sinister Sancho—how he promised to give her a 
rabbit and let her call it “‘ Benson” though he was longing for 
the courage to cry, ‘‘ J would be your rabbit, your Benson! ” 
Never had he known trees so beautiful. He had become a sort 
of Tennyson. He would steal upon her with the Fortnightly 
Review. How he longed for the conservatory to be full of roses 
instead of ferns and chairs so that he might heap them upon 
her! Suddenly she was in his arms. A fountain on the left 
bubbled with mirth and gladness : her eyes “* were like two planets 
that reflect their own glory.’ The divine squint. He yearned 
to protect her—and had in fact ‘‘ received many congratulations.” 
He sent for his school reports. 

But he had to part from her. The world was as “ cold and 
empty as an iceberg,” ‘* dust ashes and Red Sea fruit.”” He read 
The Miller’s Daughter, but found little consolation init. And then 
the crash came. Life became “ sackcloth and ashes, bitter to the 
taste as vinegar.” ‘* To ask for a-bit of bread and have a shower 
of stones flung at one! To knock at the door only to have it 
slammed in one’s face by the hand one is fed out of! Is this man’s 
lot? If it is, it is a pretty bad one . . . Love, love, what dost 
thou not do to us men? Eh?” 

Fortune has spoken with its tongue in its sleeve. He hangs 
up his harp for the waters of Babylon and goes to the Lido, but 
he is no longer the same Mr. Thake. His exploits now become 
extravagant. Publicity catches him cruelly with its spotlight, 
and his antics, which were once innocent and pathetic, now become 
fatuous and grotesque. A conservative, conventional man, with 
the sentimentality of his public school code, the cherubic sim- 
plicity of his ** Floreat Etona,” his saint-like lack of humour, he 
is, like all our conservatives, a sorry fool in this publicity business. 
In fact, it is no business for gentlemen. In taking a corre- 
spondence course in journalism, Mr. Thake exchanged the pen 
of a gentleman for the stylo of a bounder. 
some horror from ‘‘ Beachcomber’s ” cruelty. Has an author the 
right to rob his characters of their innocence? Is there not some 
limit to the sport the President of the Immortals may have with 
Thake? It savours of professional jealousy to have published his 
poor, ludicrous efforts to attain the fatuity of modern journalism. 

No. Give us the Thake of the first 160 pages, with his devasta- 
ting visions of the obvious, the Thake with more than a touch of 
universality, who is Kensington made sublime, in preference to the 
Thake who has been caught in the topical spotlight. But he is a 
complex creature and interminably quotable. One can conclude 
only with his considered judgment on Charles Dickens, *‘ A 
remarkable man ’’—and apply the same to his author. 


One draws back in 


A PLEASANT STROLL 


Nature in Literature. 
tures. 


By EpmMuND BLUNDEN. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 

The aim of the Hogarth Lectures is not to exhaust a theme, but 
to stimulate and to suggest. The mere title of Mr. Blunden’s 
book is enough to show that the subject can but be glanced at ; 
and all we can ask of Mr. Blunden is that his glance should be 
penetrating and his comments wise. And what we ask we get. 
After a preliminary view of the subject at large, in which he tries 
to find in the general character of the British race the origin alike 
of a Pennant and of a Wordsworth, he takes us out, as a ‘*‘ Nature- 
study ”’ master takes his pupils, for a discursive walk through the 
fields, picking out this flower or that as it chances to catch his 
eye, points out what our casual sight might miss, and hints how 
we may find others for ourselves. 

The variety, considering that the whole book is but a hundred 
and fifty pages, is surprising, and the specimens collected are of 


Hogarth Lee- 


— 


every kind. Many of them are sure to be new to the reader, ang 
will give him pleasure not merely by their intrinsic worth byt 
by their novelty. Not many people will have met with Elis 
on Sheep, which is ‘“ warm with the passion to make a grazier 
of the reader”; nor will many know the delightful passage op 
mountain solitude which Mr. Blunden quotes from Harriet 
Martineau. Most of us do know My Name is Norval or Thy 
Seasons ; but Mr. Blunden picks out from Douglas half a dozen 
lines of pleasant description, and from Thomson’s forgotten 
tragedies parts of speeches which show that the poet, even when 
trying to be strictly classical, could not keep back his love of 
Nature. 

From this Mr. Blunden passes on to more familiar fields. But 
his comparison between the way in which Nature appealed to 
Coleridge and the way in which she struck Wordsworth ; the rapid 
characterisation of Keats, Shelley, Clare; the fresh treatment of 
Collins and Vaughan—all this gives us the pleasure that comes 
from knowledge vivified and insight quickened. Little touches 
here and there of verbal or metrical criticism add to one’s enjoy- 
ment; and we come back from our excursion with the assurance 
that our future walks, even if solitary, will be made with keener 
observation and more definite purpose. 

The theme is, of course, almost infinite. To attack it with 
any degree of adequacy would, as Mr. Blunden says, necessitate 
a library of many thousand volumes, and a leisure of many 
thousand hours. But he promises us more, if not all that one 
might wish; and to that we shall look forward with quiet 
anticipation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Diary of St. Helena : Containing the Conversations of Napoleon with 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm. Edited by Sir ArrHur Wiison. Allen 
and Unwin, 6s. 

Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm was, in 1816, appointed to the naval 
command of the Cape Station, which included St. Helena, and there 
he made the acquaintance of Napoleon. A broad-minded, easy-going 
man, full of a very natural curiosity in regard to the distinguished 
exile, he soon got on terms of intimacy with ‘* General Buonoparte,” 
which would have been impossible for a stiff, punctilious official like 
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the Governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, and ended by causing a certain coldness 
between the two Englishmen. Sir Pulteney and his wife, Lady Malcolm, 
between them kept a careful record of their various conversations with 
Napoleon; and it is this record, edited by the late Sir Arthur Wilson, 
and published in a small edition in 1899, which has now been resurrected 
by Miss Muriel Kent. Lord Rosebery admired the diary, and quoted 
freely from it in his Last Phase ; otherwise curiously little use has been 
made of it. Napoleon on Borodino and the Cossacks, on the slave 
trade, on the stupid Bourbons, or telling for the first time his own 
version of how as a boy, he had refused the offer of Paoli, the Corsican 
patriot, to get him a commission in the British Army—all this is the 
very meat of history, and the publishers have done well to revive it 
and offer it to the general public on reasonable terms. To the student 
of history it is already familiar, but to the gencral reader it will come 
as a surprise that such a valuable and readable contribution to the 
library of Napoleonic literature should so long have remained out of 
most people’s reach. 


Nooks and Corners of Old Paris. By Grorcrs Cain. With a Preface 
by Vicror1eEN Sarpov. With eight hand-coloured plates by 
Barpay and forty-eight illustrations in black and white. Richards 
Press. 21s. 

This is a quiet description written by an author who evidently knows 
Paris well and has ransacked its history for mention of places and 
anecdotes of great men. It was first published in 1907, and this new 
edition has been revised and enlarged. The illustrations are new, and 
they have been well chosen. The colour-plates by Barday are rather 
empty and crude, but the etchings and reproductions of paintings 
and engravings are excellent. This book contains a great deal of 
picturesque Paris. It discovers corners which the guide-books and 
the stream of noisy travellers pass by. 


The Annual Register, 1928. Edited by M. Ersrern, M.A., Ph.D. 
Longmans. 30s. 

The Annual Register is one of those invaluable books of reference 
of which the public knows comparatively little. It is the oldest of 
all books of reference, having been founded by Edmund Burke in 1758, 
and it is as useful now as it no doubt was then. It gives the most 
complete résumé of the history of the year that is published anywhere 
and its information has an almost official authority. Primarily it is 
the official political history of Great Britain, but it also includes an 
adequate summary of all the important events that have taken place 
in other parts of Europe and of the world. And nowadays it also 
includes a very comprehensive review of plays and books that have 
been produced during the year and of all important events that have 
happened in the realms of science, finance and law. Its obituary 
notices are an important feature; for it is often very difficult otherwise 
to recall the main facts about the lives of men who have passed out 
of Who’s Who but have not yet reached the point of being included 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. In short, it is one of the 
most useful books of current reference that exists. One wants to 
know what the late Prime Minister said on this subject or that two 
years ago, or what exactly were the provisions and changes included 
in Mr. Churchill’s last Budget. Or, perhaps, one wants to know the 
exact nature of the constitutional changes introduced by the Spanish 
Dictator last year, or what happened at the last election in Australia, 
or when Mr. Wells’s last book was published and what it was about. 
All such information is here. Primarily, it is a book for the shelves 
of a public library, but it is also a book which no politician or writer 
about public affairs can afford not to have within reach. 


About Motoring 
THE PRIVATE GARAGE 


N these days a great many people are buying or building 
I small houses, to which a garage is an essential attachment. 
The man who has not suffered from a bad garage usually 
accepts his architect’s ideas on the subject, and discovers his 
blunder all too late; and a few opinions based on long experience 
may enable house-buyers or house-builders to avoid some of the 
commoner mistakes. Where money is tight, the cheapest solution 
is always a wooden or wood-cum-asbestos sectional building of 
the tenant’s fixture type. These have no merit at all except 
their low price, and are usually extremely ugly. They are 
naturally tolerated, because in crowded areas storage in a public 
garage costs at least 10s. per week; and £26 per annum is an 
absurd figure to add to the low running costs of a cheap car. 
If a house is being built or bought, it is always worth while 
devoting thought to the accommodation of the car. 


* * * 


The commonest fault with villa garages is that they are far 
too small. A garage is used for working upon the car as well 
as for storage, and a shed with 3 ft. of freeboard all round the 
car will prove exceedingly cramped when work is in progress. 
Moreover, at small residences a number of other articles must 
often share the garage with the car, perambulators, bicycles, 
lawn mowers, motor cycles, and the like. A garage can hardly 
be too large, especially as it should always include a small bench 
with vice, and shelves (or, better still, cupboards) for accom- 


— | J 


modating the numerous oddments which an owner soon amasses, 
Swing doors are not appreciably cheaper than more sensible 
types, and are a constant source of annoyance. Owing to their 
size and weight, they require constant attention to the hinges, 
which sag. They are apt to blow off their stops in a high wind, 
and foul the car; and they complicate ingress and exit. For 
a very small additional expenditure, it is possible to procure 
doors which glide on an overhead trolley track, or slide up into 
the roof like the top of a roller desk. 


* * * 


In theory every garage should be heated, especially if it houses 
a doctor’s car, and the owner must frequently leave a warm bed 
to answer an urgent call on frosty nights. But a heated garage 
has great value for the ordinary user. It simplifies engine starting 
through the winter months. It lengthens the life of his batteries 
thereby. It increases the durability of the engine, as it keeps 
the oil fluid in winter, and saves the engine from being damaged 
by wet and semi-vaporised fuel at first starting out. Most 
households already require two separate sources of heat for 
cookery and for supplying the bathroom. The addition of a 
third system is an extravagance, and separate garage heating 
is therefore the prerogative of the wealthy. The man of moderate 
means should have his garage built into the house, and warmed 
by a radiator run off his bathroom supply. Many small villas 
are now being built on this plan to the great solace of their 
owners; and the frontage is not necessarily unsightly. In any 
case the garage should be coupled to the domestic lighting mains; 
and this work should be carried out properly with lead-cased 
wiring. To run a flex extension from the house to a detached 
garage is to ask for trouble, as any short circuit may easily 
ignite petrol fumes, and produce a serious fire. 


* * * 


The commonest claim upon insurance companies takes the 
form of buckled or grazed wings and running boards, which 
cancel many hundreds of “ no claim bonus ” benefits each year. 
Fenders are a sound method of dealing with this trouble. But 
most of these injuries are inflicted in entering or leaving a 
garage; and it is a simple matter to fit guides and stops to a 
garage floor. A pair of 3 by 8 battens screwed to the floor 
definitely guide the car to its correct location on the flooring, 
irrespective of the lighting; and a rather heavier cross batten 
can be screwed down at the far end to limit the car’s inward 
travel. If desired, the entry to the twin guiding rails can be 
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In Glace Kid, ? 
Box Calf, 
Willow Calf 
and Black 
Patent, 21/- 


EST the statement:by trial, and we are certain 
T you will’ find GUINEA MASCOTS far and 
away superior to anything at the price you 

have ever {tried} before. There are miles of wear 
in their strong but flexible soles, and the lasts and 
leathers are such that comfort will be assured from 
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BRICKS 


Are you merely a tenant? If so, you 
have probably paid away a large 
sum without owning a single brick! 
Isn't it time you bought a house for 
yourself instead of for your landlord? 
There are large funds from which 
generous assistance can be given to 
you. 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership” 
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On July 4th our American cousins celebrate their 
Independence Day. It is from their British fore- 
fathers, who gave them their language, customs 
and laws, that they have inherited their love of 
freedom. 


There can be no real freedom in life unless there 
is financial independence. While you live you 
can provide for your wife and children, but, once 
the bond is severed, will their financial indepen- 
dence continue? 


£5,000 invested at 5 per cent. will bring in £250 
a year, and only an assurance policy can create 
an immediate capital. 

For a man of 35 a £5,000 whole-of-life “ Family 
Provision” policy costs only £96 6s. 8d. per 
annum gross, and rebate of income tax, at present 


2s. in the £, reduces the net cost to £86 14s. Od. 


Write to-day for “ Family Provision” Prospectus “ AD.1.” 
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for the children of Slumland 


_—— longing for a breath of 
fresh air and a change of scenery, 
thousands of ailing children and over- 
worked mothers must spend the hot sum- 
mer in tiny stuffy dwellings and mean 
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splayed out V-wise. If these precautions are taken, the car 
will practically steer itself, even in darkness, to precisely the 
desired position, without fouling any other articles which may 
be stored along the side walls. The sole objection to such 
battens is that they interfere slightly with the cleansing of the 
floor. But labour is saved if the floor is kept clean by other 
methods. Oil drips can be intercepted by metal trays, sold at 
low prices for the purpose; and the usual litter of dust and 
leaves will never be deposited if the building is equipped with 
doors which are easily opened and shut. It is the garage with 
heavy, awkward doors which is always left open so that filth can 
blow in, and unite with drippings on the floor to form a horrible 
compound. First-class doors are obviously essential when the 
garage is incorporated in the ground-floor of a small residence ; 
otherwise, the bedroom above it is sure to be cold. Eschew 
patent doors with floor grooves, as these are apt to silt up and 
cause jamming. Cold water should be laid on to a garage of this 
type when the house is built, but hot water is not necessary, 
though it is welcome enough for car-washing purposes in winter. 
The tap should be near the door end, in order that a short hose 
may suffice when the car is washed outside the entrance in dry 
weather. Concrete makes the best flooring. If the garage is 
heated, no fear of frozen radiators will arise. But if the garage 
is cold, a double or triple roof is a great protection, and is even 
more important than cavity walls. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange, as a whole, is relieved at the King’s 

I Speech, which gives little scope for the “ Bears.” The 

monetary situation is, however, not free from anxiety, 
and even in City Conservative circles one hears expressions of 
sympathy for Mr. Snowden, in view of the difficulties he has to 
encounter in the shape of high interest rates. Presumably some 
big loans will have to be issued in connection with the provision 
of employment, which at present rates will be costly, and cause 
any successful debt conversion to recede still further. From this 
point of view loans like that recently placed in London for 
Montreal, and the still more recent one for Newfoundland, are 
not entirely to be welcomed; it would be better, from the national 
point of view, if these borrowers were to fill their requirements in 
New York. In spite of the more settled political situation, 
prices show a tendency to droop, this extending even to foreign 
rails. The fall in Dunlops has at last been stopped by the issue 
of a reassuring circular. Courtaulds are weak, and the situation 
in the rayon industry does not appear very encouraging to those 
concerns outside the international group, which will probably be 
either squeezed out of existence or forced to come into the group 
at a low figure. Courtaulds should, however, in my opinion, 
be rather bought than sold at their present price of a little 
under £4. 

* * * 

Some interesting developments are taking place in the rayon 
industry. The two great German and Dutch undertakings, 
Glanzstoff and Enka, are combining, and it is significant that 
one of the directors of Courtaulds is to be on the board of the 
new company, the title of which is to be Algemeene Kuntzijde 
Unie. The amalgamation of these two companies means much 
more than the merging of two producing companies, for, by 
means of large share-holdings, these concerns control over twenty 
rayon undertakings in Italy, France, Japan, America, Belgium, 
Spain and England. The shares of this new company, to be 
known as AKU, will probably become an international counter. 
The following figures relating to the world’s production of rayon 
during the past two years are of interest : 


1927. 1928. Increase 
(In millions of kilogrammes). Percentage. 

sf 9 ee eo 34.70 44.80 10.10 29.1 
Germany es 18.20 23.90 5.70 31.4 
Great Britain .. 17.60 23.10 5.50 $1.2 
Italy ee oe 22.60 22.90 0.30 1.4 
France .. as 12.70 18.50 5.80 45.7 
Holland .. 7.30 8.50 1.20 16.4 
Belgium .. a 7.35 8.35 1.00 13.6 
Switzerland 4.70 5.10 0.40 9.0 
Japan... ai 6.00 8.50 2.50 41.7 
Other countries .. 4.10 5.50 1.40 34.1 
Total 135.25 169.15 53.90 25.1 

* * 


In a book I wrote three years ago for the American market, 
entitled Investments Abroad (and subsequently published in this 
country in revised form under the title of Foreign Investments), 
I included a chapter with the provocative heading, ‘*‘ Do Creditor 
Nations Pay Their Debtors’ Interest?’’? Taken large and wide, 
I came to the conclusion that the answer was in the affirmative, 
and pointed out that during the five years, 1919-1923, the total 
exports of Brazil exceeded that country’s imports by only 
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£70,000,000, which was but half the sum required to make 
overseas remittances. Figures recently published show that the 
balance of Brazil’s overseas trade last year resulted in a surplus 
of £6,770,000, which is the smallest recorded for some years, 
The external obligations of the country are estimated to require 
£30,000,000 per annum, and it is obvious, therefore, that unleg 
Brazil can raise fresh loans of considerable importance, she must 
be approaching one of her periodical defaults. I observe that 
the State of Rio de Janeiro is issuing a $6,000,000 6} per cent, 
Loan in New York, but there will have to be a good deal mor 
Brazilian borrowing if a default is to be averted. Germany j 
paying Reparations by borrowing from the United States and 
ourselves, and in the process is occasioning high money rate = 
in this country, endangering our trade and industry. It js i 
indeed, a mad world. : Ve 
* * * 


There seems to be a feeling in rubber circles that the turn of 
the tide in that market is approaching, and there is something 
to be said for this view. Lunching the other day with an expert 
who enjoys international repute in the rubber plantation industry, 
and has also a very large financial stake in it, I asked him which 
of all the companies he had visited he considered to be the best, 
His reply was Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates. That company’s 
dividend record for the past six years is 10 per cent., 30 per cent., 
10 per cent., 124 per cent., 7} per cent., and 7} per cent. For 
the year ended 31st March last, it produced 609,000 Ibs., as 
against 307,119 lbs. for the previous year. This, even allowing 
for the removal of restriction, is an extraordinary increase, and 
as the company has still 775 acres yet to reach the producing 
stage, its shares appear a promising speculation. Its producing 
costs must be low, for although it obtained the low average price 
of 83d. for its output last year, it showed a net profit of £6,881. 
The property stands in the books at £44 10s. per acre of planted 
rubber, and the financial position is good. At their present price 
of 3s. 7}d., which includes the dividend of just under 2d. per share, 
these shares seem attractive. Another good way of taking an 
interest in the rubber share market without much risk is to 
buy the shares of Rubber Plantations Investment Trust at 
about 43s. 3d. The dividend for the last two years has been 
15 per cent., and the company has big reserves. Although half 
its interests are in tea (which reduces the risk), the shares move 
up and down according to the state of the rubber market. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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